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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 


ANNED 


DOD  lYIANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It's  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  helpful 
information  about  canned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  book  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Onicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  CANNEt)  FOODS  destined  to  play 
an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  armed  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
^\ill  he  called  upcm  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

To  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  (>an  Com- 
panv,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual”. 


WSIlHmlin 


War  production  must  have  first  call  on  all 
manufacturing  facilities.  But  we  are  not  neglect¬ 
ing  your  Canning  Machinery  Needs — equally 
important  for  Victory.  You  can  help  in  this  dual 
program.  Look  ahead;  check  your  canning 
machinery  needs  for  next  year,  and  place 
orders  well  in  advance;  right  now  if  possible — 
to  assure  delivery  early  in  1943. 


GOVERNMENT  NEEDS  COME^W^^* 
But  CANNING  MACHINERY  is  Vital  Too 


LEWIS  QUALITY  1^ 
GRADER  &  WASHER 

Almost  as  if  by  magic, 
this  improved  grader 
separates  the  fancy  peas 
from  those  which  are  too 
mature.  Operates  on 
gravity  principle.  Effi¬ 
ciency  is  increased  by 
automatic  control  of  brine 
density  —  due  to  whirl¬ 
pool  action,  gives  excel¬ 
lent  service  as  washer 
for  peas,  beans  or  whole 
kernel  corn. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  Free 


SPRAGUE  -  SELLS 
BLANCHER 

Offers  greatest  capa- 
city  in  smallest  floor 
space.  Will  not  crush 
or  damage  peas. 
Economical  in  steam; 
*  requires  little  power. 
Sanitary;  easy  to  keep 
clean.  All-steel  weld¬ 
ed  type  construction. 

Catalog>  Modern  Canning  Machinery 
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(SprogiM- Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

★ 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

B-751-T 

★ 
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Please  send:  Full  Details  Re: 

★ 
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Q  Your  General  Catalog  • 

★ 

★ 

★ 
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Attention  of: 

★ 

A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

They  thresh  peas  more  thoroughly 
out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because 
the  peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones 
that  are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they 
very  efficiently  thresh  young  and  tender 
peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and 
important  savings  are  due  to  many 
exclusive  features. 


FRANK 

AM ACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 
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There  is  Dividend  Value  in  Using  Non-Aerating 
Production  Methods  For  Tomato  Juice. 

•  The  bottles  of  tomato  juice  shown  above  were  photographed  about 
four  months  after  the  packing  season  closed.  These  bottles  of  product 
were  selected  from  plants  using  various  methods  and  equipment.  No 
preference  in  treatment  was  given  any  bottle.  Here  is  the  production 
history  of  the  product  in  each:  No.  1.  Juice  made  by  grinding  tomatoes 
and  pumping  them  through  tubular  heater,  then  flowing  to  Indiana 
Model  “A”  Extractor.  No.  2.  Juice  made  from  slightly  green  tomatoes 
using  Langsenkamp  “hot  break”  and  then  carried  by  gravity  to  Indi¬ 
ana  Model  “A”  Extractor.  No.  3.  Juice  made  from  ripe  tomatoes  fed 
whole  into  Langsenkamp  Hot  Break  Tank,  the  material  being  flowed 
by  gravity  to  Indiana  Model  “A”  Extractor.  No.  4.  Juice  made  from 
tomatoes  cored  and  trimmed,  then  ground  and  pumped  through  tubular 
heater  and  thence  through  spiral  type  extractor. 

'I'lie  light  colored  zones  at  tops  of  bottles  represent  clear  liquid. 


•  Unprotected  broken  toma¬ 
toes  are  subject  to  bacterial 
attack  or  enzymic  action. 

Lack  of  protection  during  any 
of  the  phases  ofoperationmay 
cause  air  to  be  added.  Both 
cause  deterioration  and  low 
vitamin  content  in  the  finished  bottled  juice.  The 
result  is  separation.  Langsenkamp  Juice  Pro¬ 
duction  Units  are  designed  to  supply  maximum  pro¬ 
tection  against  aeration.  Mangled  by  distorter  as 
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ihey  pass  into  the 
llot-Break  Tank, 
tomatoes  are  im¬ 
mediately  submerg¬ 
'd  in  protectively  hot  liquid  and  are  carried  without  contact  with  air 
llirough  the  complete  production  process.  Details  of  method  supplied 
on  request  by  F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  227  East  South 
street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


VICTORY  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTION 
IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  VICTORY  AT  ARMS 


12  pockets 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  m\nute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Scdem,  New  Jersey 


Grandpappy  to  a  closing  machine 

IESS  than  a  foot  high  is  this  tiny  model  of 
■  a  closing  machine  — patented  in  1872.  A 
can  was  placed  on  the  platform  in  the  middle, 
and  molten  solder  was  poured  through  a  tube 
at  the  top  thus  sealing  the  can. 

Simple  operation?  Very.  But  very,  very 
slow  compared  to  your  efficient,  high-speed 
Continental  closing  machines  of  today.  They 
are  smooth-operating,  precision-made  pieces 
of  machinery — with  non-corrosive  operative 
parts  that  resist  wear  and  tear.  Give  them 
every  opportunity  to  live  up  to  that  reputa¬ 
tion.  Regular  periods  of  lubrication  and  serv¬ 
icing  will  assure  you  efficient  production.  And 
efficiency  is  important  to  all  of  us,  especially 
today  when  National  Defense  requires  so 
much  of  the  country’s  resources, 


HOW  TO  GET  BETTER  AND  LONGER  SERVICE 
FROM  YOUR  MACHINERY 


2.  Use  a  high- 
grade  lubricant  for 
grease-gun  appli¬ 
cation.  (Or  a  free- 
flowing  oil  in 
ordinary  oil  can.)  3.  Wash  and 
steam  the  machine 
after  the  packing 
season.  Spray  with 
fine  oil  by  steam 
hose.  The  steam 
evaporates — the 
oil  remains. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


I.  Oil  high-speed 
bearingsor  moving 
parts  more  often 
than  ordinary 
parts. 
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PATIENCE — If  one  were  not  inured  to  it  by  dint 
of  years  of  experience  one  would  feel  utterly  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  futility  of  trying  to  tell  this  indus¬ 
try  anything!!  Years  ago  a  serious,  studious  speaker 
before  a  canners’  meeting  complained  that  his  audience 
reminded  him  of  a  lot  of  young  birds,  with  bills  wide 
open  in  their  eagerness  for  every  bit  of  information 
possible,  but  that  having  been  given  their  fill  of  the 
information  wanted,  they  merely  gulped  and  came 
right  back  with  the  same  identical  question  all  over 
again,  as  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  answer  it.  He 
was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  to  feel  that  reaction,  and 
we  assured  him,  as  we  have  innumerable  Agricultural 
College  experts  who  brought  invaluable  information 
on  better  crop  treatments,  that  it  is  “wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air”  to  give  such  information 
in  a  verbal  manner  only;  that  they  should  have  it  in 
printed  form,  or  at  least  put  it  into  typewritten  form 
and  we  would  publish  it,  so  that  interested  parties 
could  study  it  at  their  leisure,  and  go  back  to  check 
the  correctness,  or  error  of  their  memory.  And  this 
we  have  done  as  a  habit  over  the  years. 

It  was  out  of  this  early  conviction  that  we  began 
the  first  Department  of  Canners’  Crops,  later  relin¬ 
quished  to  the  National  Canners  Association  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  Prof.  Woodbury,  when  such  a  Bureau  was  set 
up  within  the  Association;  and  now  pamphlets  of  all 
kinds  are  available  to  all  who  want  them  from  almost 
every  State. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  we  intended  to  speak  when  we 
began.  Our  heartfelt  pity  goes  out  to  Mr.  Howard 
Hamilton,  in  charge  of  WPB  Order  M-86-a,  and  his 
fellow  Government  laborers,  who  with  superhuman 
patience  answer  the  same  questions  over  and  over 
again,  and  travel  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to  do  so ; 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that,  to  help  him  and  to  help 
you  of  the  industry,  we  made  special  effort  to  report 
his  answers,  and  theirs,  to  all  these  questions  not  once 
out  several  times.  He  answered  as  fully  as  man  could, 
at  the  Tri-State  meeting,  and  we  handed  on  his  an¬ 
swers,  in  the  printed  page,  and  not  just  then  but  for 
the  past  three  issues,  restating  and  clarifying  where- 


RIALS 


ever  it  seemed  needful.  And  from  out  of  Washington 
pours  a  veritable  torrent  of  mimeographed  and  printed 
pages  of  information,  daily.  But  to  no  purpose,  ap¬ 
parently,  for  the  questions  continue  to  come. 

This  week,  for  instance,  Wednesday  the  15th,  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  at 
Indianapolis  with  both  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Collings 
on  the  program,  on  the  same  subjects  and  little  if  any¬ 
thing  else  for  the  meeting.  At  the  same  time,  at  State 
College  the  Penna.  Canners’  spring  meeting — 400 
round-trip  miles  by  auto  from  Baltimore  (there  is  no 
railroad  running  to  that  beautiful  spot) — the  same 
speakers  on  the  same  subject  desired,  of  course,  and 
then  this  to  add  to  the  fuel : 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  13,  1942. 

To  All  Wisconsin  Canners: 

The  War  Production  Board  has  suggested  that  we  call  a  state¬ 
wide  meeting  of  all  Wisconsin  vegetable  and  fruit  canners  at 
which  the  operation  of  the  pack  reservation  program  under 
Conservation  Order  M-86  can  be  discussed  and  explained.  Mr. 
J.  Howard  Hamilton,  Administrator  of  Order  M-86,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  War  Production  Board  will  be  in 
attendance. 

We  have  accordingly  arranged  for  a  luncheon  meeting  to  be 
held— FRIDAY,  APRIL  17,  12:15  P.  M.,  at  the  SCHROEDER 
HOTEL,  MILWAUKEE. 

Each  Wisconsin  canning  company,  whether  or  not  a  member 
of  this  association,  is  urged  to  have  at  least  one  representative 
at  this  meeting  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  ask  questions  if  he 
does  not  understand  exactly  how  the  pack  reservation  program 
will  operate  in  his  particular  case. 

Marvin  P.  Verhulst,  Executive  Secretary. 

Go  back  to  our  issue  of  March  23rd,  page  10.  There 
is  the  whole  setup:  the  quality  of  goods  wanted;  the 
size  of  the  cans,  and  the  amount  of  your  packs  that 
you  must  reserve.  Approach  it  in  the  right  spirit  and 
there  is  nothing  hard  to  understand.  That  page  is 
official,  not  our  dope  or  interpretation. 

In  case  of  the  Army,  which  Mr.  Hamilton  repre¬ 
sents,  it  means  that  you  must  set  aside  the  percentage 
of  the  pack  designated,  of  the  quality  wanted,  and  in 
the  size  cans  asked  for.  If  the  percentage  is  25  per 
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cent  it  means  that  you  must  have  25,000  cases  if  you 
packed  100,000;  or  15,000  if  you  packed  60,000,  etc. 
Take  our  advice  and  don’t  try  to  evade  it  by  saying  you 
could  not  get  the  quality,  or  have  not  the  size  cans 
or  anything  else.  If  you  think  you  are  going  to  fall 
down  on  your  Government,  better  call  them  in  before 
hand,  and  explain,  rather  than  afterwards.  The  gen¬ 
uineness  of  your  intent  will  county  heavily  for  you. 
There  are  a  lot  of  innocent  traitors  in  our  country: 
they  just  don’t  like  the  Administration,  or  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  it,  or  the  way  our  war  boards  are  operating, 
and  they  feel  they  have  a  right  to  stick  the  harpoon 
in  these  war  efforts  to  their  heart’s  content  and  that 
they  are  not  traitors  when  they  do  so.  Well  they  are, 
and  nothing  else.  If  they  were  in  Germany  and  at¬ 
tempted — even  thought  of — such  a  thing  they  would 
not  even  be  tried,  they  would  be  shot  on  the  spot,  and 
they  know  that.  Trouble  is  we  are  too  easy;  we  have 
no  firing  squads,  not  even  a  concentration  camp,  and 
we  need  both,  and  will  have  to  have  them  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  beaten  down  flat.  To  fight  a  war  even  a  de¬ 
mocracy  needs  to  be  hard,  especially  when  it  has  such 
enemies  as  Japan  and  Germany.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  there  are  men  living  in  this  beautiful  country  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  wreck  it  in  favor  of  what  they  can¬ 
not  help  but  see  over  there ;  and  yet  there  are  such,  and 
a  lot  of  them. 

They  have  changed  the  slogan  from  Defense  to  Vic¬ 
tory,  but  we  think  it  ought  to  be:  “Unity  against  De¬ 
feat,  to  avoid  the  hell  that  would  mean.” 

OUR  INDUSTRY — There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  war  will  last  two  or  three  years;  some  Army  and 
Navy  men  predict  that  it  will  run  five  to  ten  years. 
Mr.  Donald  Nelson  says  that  we  must  win  in  ’42,  and 
we  string  along  with  him.  Just  how  would  our  indus¬ 
try  hold  out  for  three  to  ten  years,  under  war  condi¬ 
tions  that  must  grow  immeasurably  worse  than  we 
have  yet  known? 

This  has  been  the  most  destructive  war  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  all  previous  wars  efforts  were  made  to 
capture  enemy  ships,  thereby  gaining  needed  ships,  and 
the  cargoes  also;  and  to  take  cities  for  their  wealth, 
and  for  what  they  could  add  to  the  treasury;  and  the 
cost  in  powder  and  ball  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  cost  of  today’s  ships,  planes  and  the  tremendous 
bombs  now  used.  The  number  of  soldiers  killed  in  this 
war  is  only  a  percentage  of  what  other  wars  caused, 
but  the  slaughter  of  civilians  is  1,000  per  cent  above 
any  previous  war,  even  by  barbarians;  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  damage  and  destruction  impossible  to  compute, 
much  less  compare.  Can  the  world  continue  this  for 
three  to  ten  years  ? 

You’ll  find  the  answer  in  Russia.  Ten  years  before 
Hitler  started,  Russia  had  begun  making  and  storing 
up  armament,  guns,  and  ammunition.  In  fact.  Hitler 
made  a  bargain  with  Stalin  to  send  expert  mechanics 
to  Russia  in  exchange  for  raw  materials  which  he  could 
work  up  into  armament.  That  is  how  Hitler  started 
rearming;  how  he  was  able  to  spend  100  billion  dollars 
in  war  equipment  in  seven  years,  though  his  country 


was  penniless  and  broke;  and  why  he  had  to  fight 
Stalin  to  keep  from  paying  the  bill.  And  yet  Stalin, 
the  Russians,  have  exhausted  their  accumulated  sup¬ 
plies,  and  are  calling  on  us  to  help  replenish  them,  that 
they  may  fight  Hitler!  Gives  you  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  powder  and  shot,  and  ammunition,  thrown 
in  one  of  these  great  battles,  and  why  such  a  war  can¬ 
not  go  on  for  three  to  ten  years.  Hitler  was  not 
stopped  by  winter  alone;  he  was  out  of  ammunition  (of 
all  kinds).  History  will  show  this  some  day,  when 
we  can  learn  some  of  the  truth  from  inside  Germany. 

Apologies  for  talking  war,  but  do  you  not  think  our 
industry  is  just  a  little  interested  in  it;  just  a  little 
worried  how  to  keep  that  great  flood  of  food  going  to 
the  world,  if  all  the  world  is  to  be  engaged  in  killing 
and  destruction? 

BOXES — “The  War  Production  Board  Tuesday, 
April  14,  amended  Supplementary  Order  M-86-a,  which 
requires  canners  to  set  aside  certain  percentages  of 
their  1942  pack  of  canned  foods  for  the  armed  forces. 
Today’s  amendment  (No.  1)  requires  canners  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  the  materials  necessary  to  pack 
such  canned  foods  adequately  in  export  boxes.  Such 
boxes  may  be  nailed  wooden  boxes,  weatherproof  solid 
fiber  boxes  or  wirebound  wood  boxes. 

Attached  to  the  amendment  are  detailed  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  boxes. 

The  WPB  Food  Supply  Branch  explained  that  if 
canned  foods  set  aside  for  the  armed  forces  had  to  be 
rejected  for  lack  of  satisfactory  packing  cases,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  order  would  be  defeated  and  consumption 
of  tin  would  increase  without  additional  canned  foods 
being  made  available  for  military  purposes. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  administrator  of  the  order,  said 
that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  goods  set  aside  in  compliance  with  the  order 
are  not  packed  in  the  customary  commercial  boxes 
which  packers  use  for  domestic  sales. 

He  called  the  attention  of  canners  ‘to  erroneous  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  Government  will  accept  these  goods  in 
commercial  boxes.’  ‘This  order  is  mandatory,’  he  said, 
‘and  the  WPB  expects  all  canners  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  the  materials  necessary  to  pack  these  goods 
in  export  boxes.’  Mr.  Hamilton  added  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay  for  the  boxes.” 


Calendar  Of  Events 


JUNE  1-2,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  8-14,  1942 — Annual  Convention,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  CANNED  PEAS 
AS  AN  INDEX  OF  MATURITY 

by  L.  S.  FENN 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Presented  before  Wisconsin  Conner  s' and  Fieldmen's  School,  March  19,  1942 


When  properly  carried  out,  the  brine 
test  for  maturity  of  canned  peas  yields 
highly  satisfactory  and  reliable  results. 
Most  of  the  confusion  and  seemingly 
disagreeing  results  arise  from  the  use  of 
inaccurately  prepared  solutions  or  un¬ 
familiarity  with  the  characteristics  of 
salt  brines. 

The  per  cent  salt  solutions  mentioned 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  grades  are  purely  percentages  by 
weight  and  such  brines  must  be  used  at 
the  standard  temperature  of  60°  F.  be¬ 
cause  their  densities  vary  with  the  tem¬ 
perature.  For  example,  a  solution  of  13 
per  cent  salt  at  90°  F.  is  only  as  dense 
as  one  of  12  per  cent  at  60°  F. 

The  important  characteristic  of  these 
brines  is  not  the  percentage  composition 
by  weight,  but  the  density,  since  we  are 
dealing  with  the  density  test  on  canned 
peas.  In  order  to  avoid  all  variations  due 
to  temperature  it  is  best  to  check  brine 
by  a  salometer  at  the  time  it  is  used. 
Regardless  of  the  brine  temperature,  the 
salometer  spindle  readings  correspond 
exactly  in  density  to  the  per  cent  solu¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  A.  M.  A.  grades. 

The  most  common  error  occurs  in  pre¬ 
paring  brine  solutions  in  advance  with¬ 
out  rechecking.  A  brine  made  with  cold 
tap  water  may  readily  become  20°  to 
30°  F.  warmer  before  it  is  used,  with  the 
result  that  its  density  becomes  far  too 
weak.  Likewise,  brine  allowed  to  cool 
will  increase  in  density. 

By  the  use  of  a  few  simple  rules  any¬ 
one  should  be  able  to  reproduce  accu¬ 
rately  the  brine  test  as  used  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Administration. 

(1)  Use  salometers  graduated  in  per 
cent  salt.  There  are  salometers  gradu¬ 
ated  from  0  to  26  per  cent  and  calibrated 
for  60°  F.  The  salometers  should  be 
checked  from  time  to  time  against  each 
other  if  several  instruments  are  on  hand, 
or  the  canner  can  at  any  time  check  a 
salometer  with  that  carried  by  the  in¬ 
spector  when  he  visits  the  plant.  Salom¬ 
eters  should  be  kept  clean  at  all  times. 

(2)  When  taking  readings,  be  sure  the 
salometer  floats  freely  in  the  brine  and 
tioes  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Most  accurate  readings  are  taken  when 
the  eyes  are  slightly  below  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  If  any  foam  adheres  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  before  taking  the  reading. 

(3)  Always  check  the  strength  of  the 
brine  immediately  prior  to  being  used.  If 
this  is  done,  temperature  may  be  dis¬ 
regarded;  however,  the  use  of  either  ex¬ 
tremely  warm  or  extremely  cold  solution 
should  be  avoided. 


(4)  Never  grade  excessively  warm  or 
cold  peas — they  should  be  brought  to 
room  temperature. 

(5)  Brines  quickly  become  seriously 
diluted.  Remove  as  much  adhering 
moisture  from  the  peas  as  possible  before 
testing.  This  is  best  done  by  first  pouring 
all  the  liquor  for  the  peas  before  placing 
into  the  grading  tray  and  then  handling 
the  peas  with  the  hands  immediately 
prior  to  placing  into  the  grading  brine. 

Brines  should  be  rechecked  and  ad¬ 
justed  if  necessary  after  approximately 
every  third  flotation.  The  brine  may  be 
adjusted  by  adding  small  amounts  of 
strong  salt  solution  or  water  until  the 
proper  salometer  reading  is  obtainable, 
mixing  well  after  each  addition.  Fre¬ 
quently  for  speed  in  grading,  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  different  strength  brine 
solution  are  prepared  immediately  before 
grading,  and  new  solutions  taken  instead 
of  making  adjustments. 

(6)  The  reading  of  peas  that  sink 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  a  definite 
separation  occurs.  This  usually  requires 
approximately  8  seconds.  The  peas  that 
remain  in  suspension  are  regarded  as 
floaters.  Avoid  using  a  sample  of  too 
many  peas  — 10  or  20  peas  give  best 
results. 

(7)  The  sample  should  exclude  all 
broken  or  mashed  peas  or  peas  occluding 
air  under  the  skin.  Samples  should  be 
taken  at  random  from  the  grading  tray 
and  include  peas  from  the  top,  center 
and  bottom  of  the  can. 

(8)  Peas  take  up  salt  brine  very 
rapidly,  therefore,  a  single  sample  should 
never  be  used  for  more  than  one  flotation 
test. 

(9)  Avoid  grading  immediately  after 
packing.  At  least  two  days  should 
elapse  after  packing  before  grading,  if 
possible. 

NEW  MATERIAL  AID  IN 
PROTECTING  PEA  SEED 

At  least  three  chemical  treatments  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  pea  seed  against  decay 
organisms  in  the  soil  have  shown  such 
promise  in  tests  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  for  the  past  two  seasons 
that  their  use  is  strongly  recommended 
to  market  and  home  gardeners  as  well  as 
to  canning  crop  growers.  A  summary 
of  the  Station  tests  with  over  100  ma¬ 
terials  thought  to  have  possibilities  as 
pea  seed  protectants  appears  in  the  April 
issue  of  Farm  Research,  the  Station’s 
quarterly  magazine,  under  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  George  L.  McNew.  A  copy 
of  the  report  may  be  obtained  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Station. 


Spergon,  Semesan,  and  2  per  cent 
Ceresan  are  recommended  by  Dr.  McNew 
for  treating  seed  of  all  pea  varieties  ex¬ 
cept  Alaska  and  Rogers  Winner  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  susceptible 
to  injury  from  decay  organisms.  Red 
copper  oxide  is  an  excellent  treatment 
for  the  early  varieties  but  may  injure 
some  of  the  late-maturing  sorts.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  simple.  The  seed  and  chemical 
are  placed  in  a  rotary  mixer  such  as  a 
barrel  churn,  and  tumbled  until  each 
seed  is  thoroughly  coated.  This  usually 
takes  four  to  five  minutes  with  25  to  30 
revolutions  a  minute.  The  home  garden¬ 
er  can  accomplish  the  same  thing  by 
shaking  the  seed  and  chemical  in  a 
tightly  covered  fruit  jar. 

Spergon  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  IV^ 
ounces  per  bushel  of  seed,  while  Semesan 
and  2  per  cent  Ceresan  are  applied  at  the 
rate  of  2%  ounces  per  bushel.  If  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  by  a  grain  drill, 
graphite  should  be  added  to  Semesan  and 
2  per  cent  Ceresan  at  the  rate  of  1% 
ounces  per  bushel.  Spergon  is  a  natural 
lubricant  and  does  not  need  any  added 
graphite. 

“It  costs  only  about  70  cents  for  the 
chemical  and  labor  to  treat  with  Sper¬ 
gon,  for  example,  the  4%  bushels  of  pea 
seed  used  to  plant  an  acre  of  cannery 
peas,  and  the  records  show  average  re¬ 
turns  in  1940,  a  wet  season,  of  $21  per 
acre  and  in  1941,  a  dry  season,  of  $12 
per  acre,”  says  Dr.  McNew,  who  con¬ 
tinues,  “It  would  be  unfortunate  now 
that  efficient  and  safe  treatments  are » 
available  for  pea  seed  if  growers  allowed 
even  a  small  part  of  their  seed  to  rot 
in  the  ground.  There  is  never  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  pea  seed  available  and  cer¬ 
tainly  every  bit  of  it  should  be  used  ef¬ 
ficiently  this  season  if  we  are  to  secure 
the  tremendous  production  which  has 
been  set  for  our  goal.  A  few  cents 
spent  in  treating  seed  is  a  very  good 
form  of  crop  insurance  for  any  pea 
grower.” 

MICHIGAN  MODIFIES  CANNERY  LABOR 
RULES 

Looking  to  anticipated  labor  shortage 
in  Michigan  canning  factories  this  sum¬ 
mer,  the  State  has  liberalized  regulations 
governing  the  employment  of  women  and 
minors  in  canneries.  Minors  between  16 
and  18  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in 
some  capacities  with  the  permission  of 
school  authorities,  the  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  has  announced. 
Such  minors  may  be  employed  on  night 
shifts  and  emergency  situations.  Minors 
and  women  may  be  employed  up  to  12 
hours  a  day  and  up  to  70  hours  a  week, 
and  these  regulations  may  be  further  re¬ 
laxed  upon  written  application  in  emer¬ 
gencies. 

OLD  GUARD  ROSTER 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  years 
the  different  members  of  the  Old  Guard 
Society  have  served  in  the  Industry  in 
a  review  of  the  newly  issued  1942  Roster 
of  this  society,  which  embraces  the  “Four 
Hundred  of  the  Canning  Industry.” 
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Intended  Acreages  1942  With  Comparisons 

(Truck  Crops  for  Processing) 

by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economice,  Washington,  D.  C.  April  9,  1942 


Snap  Beans 

Processors  of  snap  beans  reporting  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
The  acreage  intended  for  1942  indicate 
an  increase  for  this  season  of  about  20 
per  cent  over  the  1941  plantings  for  can¬ 
ning  or  other  manufacture.  If  the  acre¬ 
age  plans  of  late  March  materialize,  the 
1942  plantings  will  total  105,500  acres, 
compared  with  88,000  acres  planted  in 

1941  and  an  average  planted  acreage  of 
55,730  acres  for  the  preceding  10-year 
(1931-40)  period. 

Loss  or  abandonment  of  acreage 
planted  to  snap  beans  for  processing  has 
averaged  around  6  per  cent  annually 
during  the  past  10  years.  If  an  average 
loss  in  acreage  of  6  per  cent  occurs  in 

1942  in  line  with  the  10-year  abandon¬ 
ment,  a  planting  of  105,500  acres  would 
result  in  about  99,200  acres  for  harvest. 
The  revised  estimate  of  aci’eage  har¬ 
vested  in  1941  is  80,590  acres  and  the 
10-year  (1931-40)  average  harvested 
acreage  is  52,190  acres. 

The  10-year  (1931-40)  average  yield 
of  snap  beans  for  processing  is  1.60  tons 
per  acre.  A  harvest  of  99,200  acres  in 
1942  with  yields  in  line  with  the  10-year 
period  of  1.60  tons  per  acre  would  give 
a  production  of  about  158,700  tons  for 
processing.  This  compares  with  the  re¬ 
vised  estimate  of  1941  production  of 
132,160  tons  and  the  average  production 
for  the  preceding  10-year  (1931-40) 
period  of  84,200  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreages 
which  would  result  if  these  late  March 
intentions  to  contract  and  plant  snap 
beans  are  carried  out  in  1942.  Since  these 
plans  may  be  modified  before  plantings 
are  actually  made,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  estimates  of  the  planted 
acreage  for  this  season.  They  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  guide  in  making 
necessary  adjustments  in  acreages  be¬ 
fore  the  planting  operations  actually 
begin. 

Sweet  Corn 

Reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  processors  of 
sweet  corn  indicate  an  intended  increase 
in  1942  above  the  1941  planted  acreage 
of  about  12  per  cent.  Should  these  plans 
of  late  March  be  carried  out  in  the 
various  States,  the  acreage  planted  to 
sweet  corn  for  canning  and  freezing  will 
total  508,620  acres  in  1942,  compared 
with  454,520  acres  planted  in  1941  and  a 
10-year  (1931-40)  average  of  333,690 
planted  acres. 

Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  be¬ 
cause  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions 
has  averaged  5.6  per  cent  annually  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years.  But  in  two  of 
these  10  years,  1934  and  1936,  abandon¬ 
ment  was  unusually  heavy  on  account  of 
severe  drought  conditions  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  producing  States.  The  average  loss 


INTENDED 

BEAN  ACREAGE  1942,  WITH  COMPARISONS 

PLANTED 

ACREAGE 

INTENDED  IN 

1942 

(1931-1940) 

Average 

1941 

Indicated 

Per  Cent 

STATES 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

of  1941 

Maine  . 

1,110 

1,740 

2,240 

129 

New  York  . 

7,440 

9,100 

12,740 

140 

Pennsylvania  . 

2,340 

3,600 

4,000 

111 

NORTH  ATLANTIC 

10.890 

14,440 

18,980 

131.4 

Indiana  . 

2,040 

1,800 

2,120 

118 

Michigan  . 

5,230 

6,200 

7,600 

123 

Wisconsin  . 

6,680 

9,600 

12,000 

125 

NORTH  CENTRAL 

13,950 

17,600 

21,720 

123.4 

Delaware  . 

1,120 

1,650 

1,400 

85 

Maryland  . 

9,720 

14,-300 

15,700 

no 

South  Carolina  . 

480 

6.50 

700 

108 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 

11,320 

16,600 

17,800 

107.2 

Tennessee  . 

1,940 

3,000 

3,180 

106 

Mississippi  . 

1.920 

2,630 

3,000 

114 

Arkansas  . 

2,590 

4,000 

4,800 

120 

Louisiana  . 

1,250 

4,000 

5,000 

125 

SOUTH  CENTRAL.. 

7,700 

13,630 

15,980 

117.2 

Colorado  . 

1,050 

1,0.50 

1,500 

143 

Utah  . 

670 

1,020 

1,330 

1.30 

Washington  . 

730 

1,400 

1,750 

125 

Oregon  . 

1,320 

4,100 

4,710 

115 

California  . 

640 

640 

530 

83 

WESTERN  . 

4,410 

8,210 

9,820 

119.6 

Other  States* . 

.  7,460 

17,520 

21,200 

121.0 

U.  S.  TOTAL . 

55,730 

88,000 

105,500 

119.9 

♦  “Other  States”  include 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 

,  Illinuis,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Kentucky,  Massa- 

chusetts,  Missouri,  Montana, 

Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 

Jersey,  North  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Oklahoma, 

Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

INTENDED 

CORN  ACREAGE  1942,  WITH 
PLANTED  ACREAGE 

COMPARISONS 

INTENDED  IN  1942 

(1931-1940) 

STATES  Acres 

Average 

Acres 

1941 

Acres 

Indicated 

Per  Cent 
of  1941 

Maine  . 

11,930 

10,500 

12,000 

114 

New  Hampshire  . 

660 

570 

630 

111 

Vei’mont  . 

1,180 

1,250 

1,400 

112 

New  Yoi’k  . 

19,500 

25,.500 

27,300 

107 

Pennsvlvania  . 

7,680 

12,200 

13,300 

109 

NORTH  ATLANTIC 

40,950 

50,020 

54,630 

109.2 

Ohio  . 

21,370 

29,500 

32,500 

no 

Indiana  . 

41,740 

62,800 

66,000 

105 

Illinois  . 

65,810 

70,500 

75,500 

107 

Michigan  . 

5,690 

2,640 

4,000 

152 

Wisconsin  . 

19,320 

52,640 

60,500 

115 

Minnesota  . 

54,580 

73,500 

79,400 

108 

Iowa  . 

34,780 

45,800 

59,000 

129 

Nebraska  . 

4,410 

4,200 

4,600 

no 

NORTH  CENTRAL..: 

247,700 

341,580 

381,500 

111.7 

Delaware  . 

2,420 

1,200 

1,700 

142 

Maryland  . 

30,560 

38,200 

42,000 

no 

Tennessee  . 

2,370 

3,100 

3,160 

102 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 

:  35,350 

42,500 

46,860 

110.3 

Washington  . 

*2,420 

5,900 

8,550 

145 

Oregon  . 

*2,570 

2,500 

3,750 

150 

WESTERN  . 

*4,990 

8,400 

12,300 

146./t 

Other  Statesf . 

,  6,200 

12,020 

13,330 

110.9 

U.  S.  TOTAL . 

333,690 

454,520 

508,620 

111.9 

*  Short-time  average. 

t  “Other  States”  include  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Okla¬ 
homa,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
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or  abandonment  for  the  more  recent 
5-year  (1937-41)  was  about  4  per  cent. 

If  an  average  loss  in  acreage  of  5.6 
per  cent  occurs  in  1942  in  line  with  the 
10-year  abandonment,  a  planting  of  508,- 
620  acres  would  result  in  about  480,100 
acres  for  harvest.  A  loss  of  4  per  cent 
in  line  with  the  more  recent  5-year 
period  would  result  in  about  488,300 
acres  for  harvest.  The  revised  estimate 
of  acreage  harvested  in  1941  is  439,180 
acres  and  the  10-year  average  (1931-40) 
harvested  acreage  is  313,370  acres. 

The  10-year  (1931-40)  average  yield 
of  sweet  corn  for  processing  is  2.16  tons 
per  acre.  A  harvest  of  480,100  acres  in 
1942  with  yields  in  line  with  the  10-year 
period  of  2.16  tons  per  acre  would  give  a 
production  of  about  1,037,000  tons  for 
processing.  Assuming  a  loss  of  only  4 


SUGAR  REQUIREMENTS  FORMS  READY 

Two  forms  which  will  be  filled  out  and 
filed  by  nearly  1,000,000  institutional  and 
industrial  users  of  sugar  when  register¬ 
ing  under  the  nation-wide  sugar  ration¬ 
ing  program  were  released  April  15  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  forms  began  then  and 
copies  will  be  available  to  applicants 
through  local  rationing  boards  several 
days  before  April  28  and  29,  the  dates 
set  for  registration  of  retailers  and 
wholesalers  as  well  as  institutional  and 
industrial  users  of  sugar. 

Industrial  and  institutional  users  of 
sugar  will  fill  out  two  forms.  One  form 
officially  designated  as  OPA  Form  R-310, 
is  designed  for  the  registration  of  such 
users  of  sugar  and  for  recording  all  in¬ 
formation  about  past  usage  of  sugar, 
stocks  on  hand  and  other  information. 
The  other  form,  officially  designated  as 
OPA  R-314,  is  for  making  application  for 
sugar  purchase  certificates  authorizing 
the  acceptance  of  delivery  of  sugar. 

Registrants  will  be  able  to  obtain 
sugar  as  soon  as  certificates  are  issued, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
pointed  out,  and  there  will  be  no  inter¬ 
ruption  in  shipments. 

Registrars  and  trade  rationing  ad¬ 
visors  will  be  available  at  the  high 
schools  on  the  registration  dates  to  assist 
those  who  need  help  in  filling  out  their 
blanks.  However,  instructions  about 
their  use  are  attached  to  the  blanks,  and 
industrial  and  institutional  users  should 
whenever  possible  fill  them  out  in  ad¬ 
vance,  OPA  officials  emphasize.  Regis¬ 
trants  will  then  only  need  to  appear  at 
the  local  registration  sites  on  one  of  the 
registration  days  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  and  filing  their  registration 
blanks.  Each  registration  must  be  signed 
in  the  presence  of  the  registrar. 

Registrants  requiring  sugar  for  can¬ 
ning  fruits,  vegetables  or  juices,  for 
freezing  fruits,  for  curing  or  canning 
meats,  fish,  or  poultry,  and  for  feeding 


per  cent  in  acreage,  and  an  average  yield 
of  2.46  tons  per  acre,  such  as  was  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  recent  period  1937  to 
1941,  a  production  of  fully  1,200,000  tons 
would  result  in  1942.  The  revised  esti¬ 
mate  of  1941  production  is  1,122,500  tons 
and  for  the  preceding  10-year  (1931-40) 
period,  an  average  production  of  678,300 
tons  was  obtained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acre¬ 
ages  which  would  result  if  these  late 
March  intentions  to  contract  and  plant 
sweet  corn  are  carried  out  in  1942.  Since 
these  plans  may  be  modified  before  plant¬ 
ings  are  actually  made,  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  estimates  of  the  planted 
acreage  for  this  season.  They  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  guide  in  making 
necessary  adjustments  in  acreages  before 
the  planting  operations  actually  begin. 


bees,  are  required  to  limit  the  amount  of 
sugar  used  per  case  or  other  unit  of  their 
production,  but  are  not  restricted  as  to 
the  volume  they  can  produce.  Indus¬ 
trial  users  in  this  category  may  obtain 
a  “provisional  allowance”  of  sugar  equal 
to  tne  amount  they  will  require  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  business  in  conformity  with 
the  schedule  of  the  regulations  which 
specifies  the  amount  of  sugar  that  may 
be  used  for  each  unit  of  product.  Regis¬ 
trants  who  receive  such  allowances  are 
required  to  report  later  the  actual  volume 
of  each  product  produced  to  show  that 
their  use  was  in  accordance  with  the 
authorization. 

ROTENONE  RESTRICTED  TO  FOOD 
CROPS 

Because  imports  of  rotenone  from 
Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  Indies  have 
been  cut  off,  limitations  on  its  use  were 
ordered  April  14  by  the  Director  of  In¬ 
dustry  Operations  with  issuance  of  Con¬ 
servation  Order  M-133,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

The  chemical  is  used  as  a  spray  for 
food  crops,  particularly  peas  and  beans; 
as  a  delousing  agent;  for  fiousehold  in¬ 
secticides,  cattle  and  poultry  powders 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  sprays  and  soaps 
for  dogs,  cats  and  other  household  pets. 

M-133  permits  its  continued  use  as  a 
delousing  agent  and  for  food  crops  other 
than  cotton,  tobacco,  cranberries,  egg¬ 
plant,  cucurbits,  onions,  peppers  and 
sweet  corn.  Household  uses  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

The  order  applies  to  manufacture  of 
preparations  containing  rotenone  and 
does  not  affect  the  use  of  such  products 
already  manufactured. 

Imports  of  rotenone  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  normally  half  the  United  States’ 
supply,  are  expected  to  increase  sharply 
next  year.  Meantime,  shipments  of 
pyrethrum,  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
household  uses,  continue  to  arrive  from 
Africa  and  are  not  restricted. 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


SENTNER  HEADS  TIN  PLATE  UNIT 

Richard  F.  Sentner,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Tin 
Plate  Unit  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Branch, 

C.  E.  Adams,  Branch  Chief,  announced 
April  15th. 

Mr.  Sentner  has  been  manager  of  tin 
plate  sales  of  the  Wheeling  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  since  1940  and  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sales  department  of  that 
company  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

JUHNICHEN  IN  WPB  POST 

R.  P.  Juhnichen,  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Washington  Packers,  Incorporated,  Sum¬ 
ner,  Washington,  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  by  the  company  to  take 
up  duties  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Frozen  Foods  Section  of 
the  War  Production  Board. 

MICHIGAN  MEETING 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michi¬ 
gan,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  1st 
and  2nd.  The  usual  get-together  for 
members  will  take  place  on  Sunday, 
May  31st. 

CORN  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  Canned  Corn  on  April  1st, 
1942,  amounted  to  2,951,141  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  3,789,790  cases  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  Shipments  during 
Mai’ch  of  this  year  amounted  to  2,145,- 
504  cases  as  compared  with  2,170,384 
cases  during  March  1941.  Shipments 
for  the  season  August  1st,  1941,  to  April 
1st,  1942,  were  24,242,374  cases,  com¬ 
parable  to  15,367,676  cases  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

CHERRY  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  Canned  Cherries  on  April 
1st,  1942,  were  48,811  cases  of  2’s  and 
45,573  cases  of  lO’s,  comparable  with 
336,733  cases  of  2’s  and  190,674  cases  of 
lO’s  on  April  1st,  1941.  Shipments  for 
the  season  July  1st  to  April  1st  were 
871,566  cases  of  2’s  and  993,158  cases 
of  lO’s  this  year,  compared  with  1,653,- 
805  cases  of  2’s  and  1,077,306  cases  of 
lO’s  to  the  same  date  in  1941. 

REBUILDING  PLANT 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  is 
rebuilding  and  re-equipping  its  famous 
old  plant  No.  3  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  a 
plant  erected  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
In  its  new  form  it  has  more  than  200,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  is  being 
equipped  with  sixteen  lines,  two  of  which 
will  handle  glass  pack.  It  is  not  planned 
to  handle  spinach  here,  as  formerly,  but 
lines  will  include,  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  tomatoes  and  fruit  cocktail. 


WATCHING  WASHINGTON 
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CRCO 


’s  work  is  planned  now  by  Uncle  Sam 


Uncle  Sam  will  feed  the  fighting  forces --and  probably  the  entire 
population  of  the  Allied  Nations.  Today  the  cry  is  for  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  still  more  production. 

CRCO  is  busy  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  building  what  it  can 
of  the  necessary  equipment  to  give  this  increased  capacity  of 
quality  foods.  In  plants  packing  Peas,  Beans  and  Tomato  pro¬ 
ducts,  CRCO  equipment  is  playing  a  most  vital  role. 

If  you  have  problems  in  production,  ask  the  CRCO  engineers  to 
help  you  in  this  all-out  effort  which  is  so  essential  to  our  national 
existence. 


CL'sho/m-UuJer  Uo.,me. 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Osden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Supply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 


REYNOLDS  BROTHERS  ACQUIRE 
PRESERVING  COMPANY 

Carl  S.  and  Don  W.  Reynolds,  sons  of 
Ihe  late  William  S.  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Reynolds  Preserving 
Company,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  have 
icquired  practically  all  of  the  capital 
tock  of  the  Reynolds  Preserving  Com- 
l^any,  which  had  been  held  by  thirteen 
members  of  the  Reynolds  family,  and 
lave  formed  the  partnership  of  Reynolds 
Brothers  and  taken  over  the  packing  and 
sales  operations  of  the  Reynolds  Preserv- 
;ig  Company  as  of  April  1st,  1942.  The 
Reynolds  Preserving  Company  has  not 
oeen  dissolved  but  will  continue  to  hold 
a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate  and 
will  carry  on  more  or  less  actively  in 
certain  ventures  other  than  canning  and 
cold  packing.  The  Reynolds  Preserving 
Company  was  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
food  field.  It  was  incorporated  in  1895, 


47  years  ago.  It  was  the  fourth  pea 
cannery  to  start  operations  in  Wisconsin 
in  1896.  It  was  the  first  cherry  cannery 
to  start  operating  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  when  it  first  processed  cherries 
in  1917.  The  business  of  the  company 
has  grown  slowly  but  steadily  and  in 
1941  the  plant  processed  7  million  pounds 
of  cherries,  which  ranks  it  as  the  third 
largest  cherry  cannery  in  the  United 
States  for  1941. 

BRITAIN  TO  GET  TOTAL  CANADIAN 
SALMON  PACK 

The  entire  Canadian  pack  of  Canned 
Salmon  and  Herring  this  year  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  turned  over  to  the  United  Kingdom 
authorities,  according  to  announcement 
made  by  Honorable  J.  E.  Michaud,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Fisheries  in  Ottawa. 


RICKS  HONORED  FOR  SERVICE 

William  Nauns  Ricks,  who  heads  the 
information  desk  staff  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
was  recently  presented  with  a  C.  P.  C. 
button  bearing  four  diamonds,  signifying 
that  he  is  entering  upon  his  38th  year  of 
service  with  this  concern. 

ENGLAND  RECTIFIES  GASSED  FOOD 

A  recent  report  has  it  that  unused 
sheds  in  the  district  about  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  have  been  converted  into  “food 
laundries”  for  reconditioning  food  con¬ 
taminated  by  gas. 

PLANT  EXPANSION 

The  San  Xavier  Fish  Packing  Co.,  444 
Ocean  View  Ave.,  Monterey,  Calif.,  has 
been  granted  a  building  permit  to  add 
to  its  plant. 
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DEHYDRATION  PRESENTS  PACKACINC 
DIFFICULTIES 

While  promising  research  into  substi¬ 
tutes  is  under  way,  the  tin  can  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  bet  for  the  food  dehydrator 
in  meeting  war-time  demand  for  such 
products,  according  to  L.  K.  Harper,  vice- 
president  of  Sardik  Food  Products  Corp., 
of  New  York.  Discussing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  industry  and  its  dependence 
upon  adequate  packaging  this  week,  Mr. 
Harper  said,  in  part:  “No  one  in  the 
industry  knows  all  about  dehydration. 
The  whole  industry  combined  does  not 
know  all  about  the  subject  by  half.  To¬ 
day  our  new  and  undeveloped  industry 
suddenly  has  been  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  a  tremendous  job  without  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  for  the  task. 

“Although  some  officials  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  greatly  interested  in  dehy¬ 
dration  and  did  what  they  could  to  keep 
members  of  the  industry  from  becoming 
too  discouraged,  little  real  support  was 
given  until  the  fall  of  1941.  By  that  time 
it  was  evident  that  in  the  event  we  be¬ 
came  involved  the  great  savings  in  weight 
and  space  would  be  of  vital  importance. 
However,  it  was  not  until  after  Pearl 
Harbor  that  any  real  consideration  was 
given  the  problem  and  not  until  late  in 
February  that  Government  officials  map¬ 
ped  out  a  program  for  supplying  our 
armed  forces  and  the  needs  of  our  allies. 

“Even  today  the  industry  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  develop  any  concrete  plan  of  expan¬ 
sion.  The  entire  industry  is  still  being 
treated  as  a  group  of  manufacturers  out 
for  business  at  a  profit — and  as  such  to 
be  viewed  at  arms  length.  Instead,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  weapon  to  use 
in  winning  the  war — a  means  of  saving 
ships,  metals,  materials  of  many  kinds 
badly  needed  elsewhere.  We  all  know 
of  our  present  shortage  of  ships  and  are 
fearful  of  what  may  happen  when  we 
have  an  A.E.F.  to  transpoi-t  and  supply. 
Dehydration  is  one  answer  to  that  fear. 

“Almost  from  the  first,  the  only  pack¬ 
age  which  has  been  extensively  used  is 
the  tin  can,  and  probably  this  type  of 
container  will  be  used  in  the  future  to 
the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  tin  sup¬ 
plies  because  no  other  type  of  container 
is  in  sight  which  has  all  of  the  following 
characteristics :  moistureproof ,  vapor- 
proof,  airproof,  greaseproof,  odorless, 
tasteless,  non-toxic,  insect-proof,  gas¬ 
proof,  non-corrosive,  insoluble  in  water, 
will  hold  a  vacuum,  can  be  gas  packed, 
long  life  and  great  strength,  maximum 
protection  against  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture. 

“For  certain  types  of  dehydrated  foods 
all  these  features  should  be  present  in 
the  package  used.  In  many  other  cases 
less  perfect  packages  will  be  found  fairly 
satisfactory,  under  all  but  the  most  un¬ 
usual  conditions. 

“Some  experiments  have  been  made 
with  paper  bags  and  liners  and  cartons, 
but  in  most  cases  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  pack  the  bags  or  cartons  in  large 
tin  containers  to  prevent  insect  infesta¬ 
tion  and  moisture  absorption.  It  is  sig¬ 


nificant  that  where  paper  bags,  liners 
and  cartons  or  liners  and  wooden  boxes 
or  barrels  have  been  used  the  recommen¬ 
dation  has  been  made  that  the  food  be 
used  within  three  months. 

“Army  experts  are  making  tests  of  all 
sorts  of  new  paper  containers,  plastics 
and  packages  of  laminated  construction. 
In  most  every  case  something  is  lacking 
to  make  a  completely  acceptable  product.” 

DIVERSION  CHARGES  DENIED 

Wholesale  grocers  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  perturbed  over  charges  leveled  by 
some  retail  grocers  that  they  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  diverting  sugar  and 
other  scarce  items  to  the  bakery  and 
other  trades,  where  the  return  might  be 
greater  than  if  the  same  merchandise 
were  sold  through  retail  grocers. 

A  check-up  in  the  jobbing  trade  reveals 
no  such  practice  on  the  part  of  wholesale 
grocers.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
charges  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  practice  of  many  retail  grocers  of 
buying  their  sugar  from  “sugar  houses,” 
so-called,  jobbing  outfits  limiting  their 
operations  to  sugar,  and  possibly  a  few 
other  quick  turnover  items,  and  then 
getting  their  regular  supplies  of  canned 
foods  and  other  staples  from  full-line 
jobbers. 

With  the  advent  of  sugar  regulation, 
so-called  “sugar  houses”  have  either 


passed  from  the  picture,  or  have  been 
unable  to  offer  usual  concessions.  Hence, 
retailers  have  turned  to  their  regular 
jobbers  for  supplies.  The  latter,  not  nor¬ 
mally  handling  sugar  in  large  volume, 
are  unable,  under  the  allocation  plan,  to 
get  much  sugar  and  thus  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  all  retail  orders  which  reach 
them. 

Similarly,  on  other  items  which  the 
regular  wholesale  grocers  normally  sell 
to  the  restaurant,  hotel,  and  institutional 
trades,  a  pinch  has  arisen  on  a  few  items 
which  are  in  limited  supply.  Distribu¬ 
tors  are  not  able  to  accept  all  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  business  from  their  i-egular  out¬ 
lets  in  all  categories,  which  might  also 
be  cause  for  misunderstanding,  it  is 
stated. 

ST.  MARYS  BRANCH  PLANT 

The  St.  Marys  Packing  Company, 
Sidney,  Ohio,  plans  the  building  of  a 
branch  factory  at  Holgate,  Ohio,  which 
is  expected  to  get  under  way  within  a 
short  time. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  21st,  Bronx,  N.  Y. — Retail  Food 
Dealers  Educational  Forum. 

April  22nd,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. — Lions  and 
Rotary  Clubs. 

April  23rd,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs. 


KEEP  YOUR  NAME  ALIVE 

YOU  CAN’T  FIRE  your  customers  for  the  duration  and 
expect  to  renew  old  ties  with  a  slap  on  the  back  and  a  smile. 

UNCLE  SAM  may  be  your  best  customer  today ^  but  what 
about  tomorrow?  There  will  be  a  tomorrow,  you  know.  Are 
you  willing  to  kill  the  good  will  which  you  have  built  thru  the 
years,  by  letting  your  customers  forget  you? 

BUSINESS  ACQUAINTANCE  LASTS  only  as  long  as  your 
customers  remember  you ! 

THE  ONLY  INSURANCE — ^business  assurance — is  to  keey 
your  name  alive.  Keep  your  name  and  your  products  before 
your  customers  constantly  in  the  ALMANAC  of  the  Canning 
Industry.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  necessary  references  to  definitely  assure  a  full  year  of 
advertising  benefit  for  the  one  cost,  reaching  canners,  buyers 
and  brokers.  Rates,  full  page  $100,  half  page  $60,  quarter  page 
$40.  Ready  within  the  month.  Rush  copy  today.  Compiled 
and  published  annually  by  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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QUALITY  GRADER  &  CLEANER 

Using  the  flow  system  for  quality  separation.  Three 
streams  of  liquid  separate  the  peas  for  quality  with 
a  miuimum  absorption  of  hrine.  Both  sinkers  and 
floaters  are  out  of  the  machine  in  2  to  4  seconds. 

Can  also  he  used  as  a  cleaner  for  whole  grain  corn 
and  other  products,  and  as  a  quality  separator  for 
lima  heans. 

A  combination  machine  for  various  uses. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 


Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BMDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


/HKE  DEWALCO 
AMESIVES^- 
THECnt  BUILT^  „ 
FOR  CANHOSi^  - 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 

pick-up  gums  and  cements,  _ 

case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


FIRE  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


HOUSEWIVES'  DESIRES  OR  YOUR  OWN- WHICH? 

by  "BETTER  PROnTS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade” 


The  times  in  which  we  are  living  demand  we  keep 
busy.  The  nature  of  our  business  and  its  many 
present  problems  require  all-out  effort  on  our  part. 
Still,  we  are  anxious  to  secure  any  and  all  information 
that  may  make  our  jobs  easier.  Because  we  do  not 
always  read  more  or  less  lengthy  article  in  finer  than 
usual  print,  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  matter 
to  be  discussed,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  tonight  of  re¬ 
opening  a  subject  I  felt  some  time  ago  was  closed  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned  and  which  by  many  is  now  and 
always  has  been  regarded  as  non-debatable.  You  have 
guessed  it,  it’s  the  old  question  of  descriptive  labeling 
versus  A,  B  and  C  or  Fancy,  Choice  and  Standard. 

In  the  March  23rd  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade 
we  have  a  very  fine  article,  a  reprint  of  the  address 
by  Paul  M.  Williams,  in  charge  of  processed  fruit  and 
vegetable  standardization  and  inspection,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Tri-States  Packers  Convention  in  December. 
If  you  have  not  read  and  reread  this  article  carefully, 
if  you  have  not  pondered  over  it  and  have  not  learned 
the  lesson  it  should  teach  all  of  us,  you  ought  to  dig 
the  issue  in  question  out  of  your  files  or  from  under 
the  mass  of  other  magazines  on  or  beside  your  desk 
and  have  another  go  at  it.  Surely,  those  with  open 
minds,  those  standing  squarely  on  their  own  two  feet 
as  far  as  labeling  practices  are  concerned  ought  to  heed 
the  warning  in  this  address. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  repeating  the  article  except 
in  part.  If  you  are  sufficiently  interested,  find  it  and 
go  over  it  until  you  know  it  by  heart  and  then  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  matter  as  soon  as  you  can  and  not 
sacrifice  labels  already  in  stock.  In  case  you  still  do 
not  have  time  to  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  article 
as  I  have  suggested.  I’ll  reproduce  those  parts  of  it 
having  to  do  with  what  I  want  to  again  point  out 
to  you. 

WHAT  HOUSEWIVES  WANT 

I  repeat,  with  all  the  force  at  my  command,  THE 
THINKING  HOUSEWIVES  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
LIKE  DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING  LESS  THAN  A, 
B  AND  C  LABELING!  Here  is  what  Mr.  Williams 
said: 

“Before  we  attempted  the  continuous  inspection 
work  of  the  1941  season  a  nationwide  polling  organi¬ 
zation  made  a  survey  to  determine  just  what  consum¬ 
ers  looked  for  on  labels  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  organization  contacted  several  hundred  house¬ 
wives  in  each  State  so  that  a  very  thorough  coverage 
was  obtained.  The  group  contacted  consisted  of  house¬ 
wives  of  families  having  approximately  $2,000.00  per 


annum.  They  had  two  children  and  did  their  own 
washing.  Among  the  questions  asked  of  these  women 
were  the  following :  QUESTION :  To  what  items  on 
labels  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  do  you  pay  most 
attention?  Please  number  the  following  in  order  of 
their  importance.  RESULTS:  13  per  cent  paid  most 
attention  to  net  weight  on  labels.  39  per  cent  paid 
most  attention  to  quality  statements.  3  per  cent  paid 
most  attention  to  number  of  servings.  Almost  none 
(.2  per  cent)  paid  attention  to  receipts.  42.5  per  cent 
most  attention  to  brand  names.  2.3  per  cent  paid 
most  attention  to  the  picture  on  the  label.  QUES¬ 
TION  :  Would  you  prefer  that  labels  show  quality  in 
terms  such  as  Grade  A,  Grade  B,  or  Grade  C  to  denote 
first,  second  and  third  qualities  respectively  or  words 
such  as  Fancy,  Choice,  and  Standard  to  denote  first, 
second  and  third  qualities  respectively?  RESULTS 
66.0  per  cent  preferred  Grade  A,  B,  or  C;  34.0  per 
cent  preferred  Fancy,  Choice,  or  Standard.” 

“A  sheet  was  submitted  to  them  on  which  three  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  labels  were  outlined,  ‘Black  on  White.’ 
No  colors  were  employed  and  no  brand  names  were 
shown.  Label  No.  1  had  the  picture  of  half  a  peach 
with  space  for  the  packer’s  name  and  the  net  weight 
declaration,  1  lb.,  13  oz.,  on  the  front  panel.  To  the 
right  the  descriptive  term:  ‘Halves  Yellow  Cling 
Peaches  in  Heavy  Syrup’  was  shown  together  with  the 
statement:  ‘This  is  a  No.  214  tin,  serves  6.’  In  other 
words,  this  is  the  descriptive  label  suggested  by  some. 
Label  No.  2  was  exactly  the  same  as  No.  1  except  that 
on  the  front  panel  the  term  ‘Grade  A  (Fancy)  ap¬ 
peared.  Label  No.  3  was  the  same  label  except  that 
on  the  front  panel  two  shields  appeared,  in  one  of 
which  was  the  statement:  ‘U.  S.  Grade  A  (Fancy)  — 
this  grade  officially  certified  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.’  The  other  shield  stated :  ‘Packed  under 
continuous  inspection  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.’  ” 

“The  results  showed  that  .5  per  cent  favored  No.  1, 
the  descriptive  label,  18.9  per  cent  favored  No.  2,  while 
80.3  per  cent  favored  label  No.  3  which  is  the  kind  of 
label  resulting  from  continuous  inspection.  Three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  indicated  that  either  the  No.  2 
label  or  No.  3  would  be  satisfactory.  You  can  see  that 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  women  included  in  this 
survey  would  be  satisfied  with  descriptive  labeling  and 
approximately  19  per  cent  would  be  satisfied  with  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling  plus  the  grade  designation  such  as 
Grade  A,  Grade  B  and  Grade  C  on  the  label.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  80  per  cent  preferred  a  label 
with  the  U.  S.  Grade  and  continuous  inspection  insig¬ 
nia  and  descriptive  information  on  the  label.” 
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I  will  not  continue  further  in  an  attempt  to  sell  In  the  interests  of  economy,  in  the  interests  of  great- 
readers  on  the  value  to  them  of  U.  S.  Government  Con-  er  attention-power  of  the  label,  for  the  sake  of  our  cus- 
tinuous  Inspection  although  I  am  for  it  100  per  cent  tomers,  let’s  look  this  matter  squarely  in  the  face  and 
and  always  have  been.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  start  labeling  our  products  according  to  the  dictates 
however,  that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  all  to  avail  of  our  consumer  customers. 

themselves  of  this  service  this  year  who  wish  Maybe  we  have  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  all 

to  do  so,  because  the  work  IS  still  something  of  an  time.  Maybe  our  friends  who  apparently  hon- 

experiment  and  the  Department  pre^rs  to  proceed  estly  believe  most  in  descriptive  labeling  have  been 
with  comparative  deliberation  rather  than  to  rush  the  f^^rful  of  the  reaction  of  some  private  label  buyers  if 
coverage.  My  su^estions  have  to  do  altoge^er  with  ^  were  to  be  passed  making  Grade  A,  Grade  B  and 
the  advisability  of  a  canner  adopting  the  Grade  A,  (.^ade  C  labeling  compulsory.  If  this  is  the  case,  bless 
Grade  B  and  Grade  C  descriptive  label.  your  heart,  let  ’em  have  their  descriptive  labels  and 

This  in  itself  is  something  of  a  concession  for  the  how  far  they  get  with  them  when  a  majority  of 
writer  to  make  inasmuch  as  I  have  always  written  and  the  canners  having  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the 
argued  for  the  alphabetical  designation  versus  de-  canning  industry  as  a  whole  have  adopted  the  Grade 
scriptive  labels.  However,  if  a  nationwide  poll  of  rep-  A,  Grade  B  and  Grade  C  labels. 

resentative  consumers  of  our  products  finds  that  house-  j  warn  you,  this  time  will  not  come  by  itself,  it  will 
wives  want  descriptive  labels  and  the  Grades  A,  B  take  more  of  a  struggle  on  your  part  and  yours  and 
and  C,  far  be  it  from  me  to  continue  my  objection  to  yours  than  you  have  any  idea  of  at  present.  If  you 
adequate  description  of  the  contents  of  a  can  on  the  not  think  so,  remember  that  the  largest  packers 
label.  If  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  are  satisfied  with  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  world  do  not  carry 
the  descriptive  label,  aren’t  we  flying  in  the  face  of  grade  designations  on  their  labels  nor  do  they  carry 
Providence  while  we  attempt  to  foist  and  force  labels  the  alphabetical  designations  we  are  fighting  for.  On 
of  our  liking  onto  housewives  who  in  the  mass,  have  the  other  hand,  many  very  fine  packers  of  the  same 
indicated  other  preferences?  I’ll  say  we  are!  commodities  do  carry  the  phrases,  “Fancy,”  “Choice,” 

Men  from  the  agricultural  economics  departments  Standard,  and  so  on.  Remember,  too,  you  have  no 
of  our  leading  universities  have  been  and  are  close  to  chance  to  bring  your  canned  foods  to  the  fore  as  you 
the  ears  of  those  running  things  in  Washington.  These  would  like  to  bring  them  as  long  as  housewives  all  over 
men  are  often  in  the  forefront  of  consumer  movements,  country  have  learned  to  look  for  a  certain  brand 
the  technical  adviser  most  often  leans  to  the  simple  without  understanding  the  exact  quality  under 

in  mdss  description.  Certainly  we  all  learned  the  let-  label.  Suppose  your  products  are  FANCY  in 

ters  of  our  alphabet  before  we  knew  the  meaning  of  every  way,  are  you  selling  them  as  readily  as  the  prod- 
words  such  as  Fancy,  Choice  and  Standard.  If  the  well-known  packers  are  sold?  I’ll  say  you  are 

housewives  of  the  country,  God  bless  ’em,  want  this 

label,  let’s  give  it  to  them.  If  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  bring 
we  .should  go  into  elaborate  descriptions  of  what  is  in  nearer  the  day  when  all  canned  goods  will  have  to  be 
the  can,  if  we  will  only  put  on  these  A’s  and  B’s  and  labeled  as  to  their  grade.  Housewives  agree  that  de¬ 
c’s  we  will  not  fool  them  a  great  deal.  Taking  the  scriptive  labeling  is  not  enough,  that  canners  ought 
results  of  this  survey  as  a  guide,  and  its  face  value,  to  add  the  Grade  A,  Grade  B  and  so  on  designations 
if  only  .2  of  1  per  cent  paid  attention  to  receipts,  not  to  the  terms  Fancy,  Choice,  and  so  on.  Read  again  in 
many  more  would  bother  to  read  the  highfalutin  de-  the  March  23rd  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  the  ar- 
scription  of  contents  some  canners  are  giving  at  tide  on  page  7!  Then  do  something  about  it  in  your 
present.  own  business  as  far  as  labeling  is  concerned! 


^  The  only  Univeisol  Bloncher  made 
which  drains  oK  the  bottom  and  skims 
the  scum  oil  the  blanching  water 
AUTOMATICALLY,  while  operating. 
Temperature  controls  are  at  the  inlet 
end.  and  heat  the  water  immediately 
upon  entering.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OP  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 
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should 
have  a 


Remit- 

tanee 

With 

Order 


the  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  oF  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

VTe  uMuld  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


LflBELS 

ORIGINRL.nRTISTIC  IN  X 
COLOR  &  DESIGN 


The  Sixth  Edition  of 


''Every 

Conner 


copy  of 
this 


Postaol 

Prepail 


Qodft/pieie 
Godd/iie  Ik 
GamtUixi 

A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners'  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


Size  6x9,  360  pages,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Exactly  Where  We  Were  in  1917 — Check 
It  and  Prices  Then  and  Now  —  Even  the 
Weather  Matches — Let’s  Start  Crop  Reports. 

there’s  nothing  new  —  Opera¬ 
tors  in  the  canned  foods  market 
seem  to  think  that  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  are  unusual  in  the  extreme, 
unheard  of,  especially  as  to  the 
cleaned  up  condition  of  spot  stocks, 
and  the  disinclination  of  canners 
to  sell  what  little  surplus  they  may 
have,  or  to  become  interested  in 
futures.  This  week,  for  instance, 
we  have  seen  an  effort  to  wheedle 
the  canners  out  of  future  sales  con¬ 
tracts,  and  of  course  at  prices  be¬ 
low  present  spots ;  market  juggling 
in  other  words  to  create  some  busi¬ 
ness.  Who  can  blame  the  commis¬ 
sion-less  operators! 

Thinking  to  check  back  upon 
canned  foods  prices  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  I,  and  compare 
them  with  the  present  prices,  we 
turned  to  our  issue  of  April  16th, 
1917  —  shortly  after  our  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  Germany — and  here 
is  what  we  found.  Here  is  the 
Weekly  Review  exactly  as  it  ap- 
l)eared  in  that  issue.  Read: 

“Market  at  a  Standstill  —  Holders  of 
Spots  Unwilling  to  Sell  —  Futures  Not 
Wanted  by  Canners — The  Need  of  a  Full 
Acreage  and  the  Probability  of  a  Com¬ 
plete  Answer  to  the  Farm-Labor  Problem. 

“The  market  is  at  a  standstill.  What 
T.'W  holders  there  are  of  spot  stocks  are 
r.  '.t  willing  to  part  with  them,  price  be¬ 
ing  of  little  or  no  consideration.  There 
Mv'ins  to  be  such  a  certainty  of  heavy 
(if.  mand  in  the  very  near  future,  as  the 
Idleness  of  the  market  becomes  better 
nlized,  that  the  holders  want  to  retain 
■  I  goods  so  as  to  conserve  them,  and 
'  able  to  answer  the  urgent  demands 
en  they  come.  And  this  is  as  true  of 
i  jobbers  or  second  hands  as  of  the 
mers  or  producers.  In  fact,  it  has 
^  n  said  that  the  jobbers  are  refusing 
sell  canned  foods  except  to  regular 
tomers,  and  then  in  as  small  amounts 
possible.  As  for  the  canners,  the 
cks  in  their  hands  are  down  to  what 
ictically  amounts  to  the  irreducible 
tiimum.  Would  that  the  early  rumors 
huge  amounts  of  goods  held  off  the 
ivket  were  true,  for  there  is  a  place  for 
•-‘ry  can  of  them. 

“On  the  other  hand,  one  set  says  that 
V.'  retailers  are  not  anxious  buyers  at 


the  high  prices,  fearing  to  be  caught 
loaded  up  with  high-priced  goods;  and 
another  set  says  that  they  are  buying 
freely,  of  both  spots  and  futures,  and  are 
anxious  to  cover  all  possible  require¬ 
ments.  And  from  the  fact  that  the  job¬ 
bers  are  coming  into  the  market  for  all 
goods  offered,  at  top  prices,  would  seem 
to  lend  color  to  this  latter  claim  rather 
than  to  the  former. 

“Practically  speaking,  the  canners  have 
no  spot  goods  to  offer,  and  they  do  not 
want  further  futures  at  any  price.  This 
removes  them  from  a  consideration  of 
market  conditions,  and  in  such  condition 
they  are  turning  all  energy  towards  se¬ 
curing  sufficient  acreage,  and  to  worry¬ 
ing  over  the  question  of  a  can  supply. 
Pea  packers  of  Wisconsin  report  that 
they  cannot  get  all  the  pea  acreage 
wanted,  and  as  they  are  now  planting, 
this  is  seen  to  be  definite  and  not  mere 
fear.  Maine  reports  it  impossible  to  get 
a  normal  amount  of  signed  corn  acreage, 
and  in  no  section  have  we  heard  that  the 
contract  acreage  promises  to  be  up  to 
normal.  There  is  a  feeling  that  there 
will  be  a  plentiful  acreage  of  tomatoes 
on  the  Peninsula  and  in  this  Tri-State 
section,  but  of  the  “free-lance,”  uncon¬ 
tracted  sort.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  this  surmise  is  correct.  Not  only 
the  high  prices  of  all  cereals  and  other 
farm  products  are  working  against  the 
canners,  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
but  the  fear  of  a  shortage  of  farm  labor 
is  holding  back  the  growers. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  canners  to  encour¬ 
age  the  planting  of  all  the  acreage  pos¬ 
sible  to  canners’  crops,  and  the  industry 
cannot  do  better  than  assure  all  growers 
that  the  Government  will  take  care  of 
this  labor  question  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  them.  We  consider  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  this,  but  the  growers  must  be 
assured  of  it,  and  told  that  the  matter 
is  under  consideration  and  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  taken  care  of.  The  task  of  this 
country  is  to  feed  the  armies  of  the 
Allies,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  set  itself  to  this  work  in  a 
way  that  will  mean  success.  Nothing 
else  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
problem,  and  the  growers  can  go  ahead 
with  their  preparations  in  confidence. 
Let  each  canner  constitute  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  spread  this  assur¬ 
ance,  and  so  help  increase  the  growing  of 
all  food  products. 

“It  was  feared  the  heavy  snowfall  of 
Sunday  and  Monday  morning  had  done 
much  harm  to  growing  fruit,  but  as  time 
goes  on  this  damage  appears  to  have 
been  avoided.  The  cold  was  not  severe, 
as  a  rule,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
orchards  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  the 
damage  seems  to  be  small.” 

Absolute  similarity  down  to  the 
heavy  snowfall !  This,  however. 


came  on  Palm  Sunday,  a  week  ear¬ 
lier  than  in  1917 ;  was  heavier,  24 
inches,  doing  more  damage  to  trees 
and  shrubbery  than  we  ever  saw 
before — but  not  a  word  from  the 
peach-killer,  as  uster  be  the  case  in 
them  old  days ! 

And  here  are  the  prices  we  went 
after : 

April  July  Aug. 
_ 16,’17  23,’17  27,’17 

2s,  cut  Beans . $  .95  out  out 

2s,  std.  Evergreen .  1.50  $1.70  $1.50 

2s,  E.  J.  stds..  Peas....  1.25  1.25  1.35 

2s,  std.  Spinach .  1.60  1.45  1.50 

2s  std.  Tomatoes .  1.40  1.35  1.15 

You  can  compare  these  with  the 
prices  you  have  on  our  Market 
Pages,  and  you  should  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  more  than  doubled 
demand  today  as  compared  with  25 
years  ago  in  that  war.  One  other 
feature  will  interest  you :  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  said  it  wanted  of  YOUR 
pack:  peas  12  per  cent;  corn  12 
per  cent;  tomatoes  18  per  cent ;  str. 
beans  12  per  cent,  and  salmon  6 
per  cent.  Later  on  they  increased 
these  demands  as  many  of  you  will 
recall.  And  if  you  have  your  file 
copies,  as  you  ought  to,  you  can 
verify  these  figures  and  statements, 
and  incidentally  find  a  lot  of  war- 
interest  matters  in  those  issues  of 
long  ago. 

Time  is  near  when  we  will  have 
to  begin  again  the  publication  of 
Crop  Reports.  You  need  not  wait 
to  be  asked  for  your  report;  send 
it  in,  and  let  all  help  all  to  be  well 
posted  on  this  important  matter. 
Here  is  your  easy  method  of  inter¬ 
change  of  information,  your  week¬ 
ly  letter  between  the  members  of 
our  industry.  Use  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  anywhere  else,  in 
any  industry;  and  we  are  proud  to 
serve  you  —  the  finest  bunch  of 
readers  in  this  world! 


NICE  PATRIOTISM  HERE 

It  is  reported  that  H.  H.  Sack,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers,  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  urging  grocers  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  new  food  items  that  require 
them  to  handle  returnable  empties. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Hoping  For  New  Prices  With  the  New  Packs 
— Jobbers  Well  Stocked  Say  the  Reports — 
New  Asparagus  Offerings — Freight  Restric- 
tisns  Forcing  Business  Nearby — Government 
Can  Commandeer. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  April  17,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — Actual  trading 
has  again  been  rather  light  in  the 
local  market,  with  the  trade  await¬ 
ing  indications  as  to  what  new 
packs  will  be  priced  at.  If  the  first 
quotations  on  new  pack  West  Coast 
asparagus  are  any  harbingers  of 
what  is  to  come  in  the  case  of  other 
vegetables,  however,  distributors 
might  as  well  come  into  the  market 
now  and  pick  up  carryover  stocks 
where  and  when  available.  New 
pack  spinach  has  come  in  for  fur¬ 
ther  attention,  and  distributors 
were  also  checking  carefully  on  the 
new  canned  citrus  situation.  Pre¬ 
liminary  reports  on  the  early  sal¬ 
mon  pack  indicate  that  prices  will 
be  very  substantially  over  last  sea¬ 
son’s  early  levels.  The  market  for 
fruits  was  rather  quiet,  but  enliv¬ 
ened  by  reports  that  Cuban  can- 
ners  may  grasp  their  opportunity 
and  go  “all  out”  on  pineapple  can¬ 
ning  this  spring. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  well 
stocked,  and  it  may  well  be  that  ad¬ 
ditional  buying  on  a  large  scale 
must  await  the  liquidation  of  some 
of  present  inventories.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  in  view  of  current 
market  trends,  that  jobbers  will 
not  experience  much  difficulty  in 
financing  a  further  buying  pro¬ 
gram  at  this  time,  and  the  strong 
markets  shown  by  early  1942  packs 
add  to  this  supposition. 

ASPARAGUS  —  A  few  offerings  of 
new  pack  asparagus  came  through 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  this 
week,  listing  colossal  and  mam¬ 
moth  2s  at  $3.35,  large  at  $3.20, 
and  mediums  at  $3.10.  The  price 
on  mammoths  is  some  85  cents  over 
early  1941  prices,  but  show  a  lesser 
advance,  of  course,  over  the  basis 
which  the  market  reached  later  on 
in  the  season.  Distributors  are  not 
rushing  to  cover,  preferring  to 
wait  until  additional  lists  come  out 
before  they  start  their  “dickering” 


— if  dickering  there  is  to  be  in 
these  days  of  seller’s  markets. 

TOMATOES — Day-to-day  business, 
while  not  large,  is  nevertheless 
steadily  whittling  down  canners’ 
unsold  stocks,  and  the  cleanup  is 
not  far  distant.  For  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  the  market  in  the  South 
holds  at  $1.05,  with  $1,021/0  still 
possible  in  a  limited  way,  while  on 
2i/)S  and  10s  the  market  remains 
quotably  unchanged.  The  situation 
in  the  midwest  is  also  unchanged 
from  the  previous  week. 

SPINACH — The  current  transpor¬ 
tation  situation  has  made  eastern 
spinach  more  attractive  to  eastern 
buyers  than  California  packs,  the 
latter  offering  here  currently  at 
$1.35  on  21/os  and  $4.65  for  10s, 
coast  basis.  Southern  packers, 
however,  are  getting  business  at 
$1.60  basis  for  fancy  2Vos,  F.  0.  B. 
canneries,  for  prompt  shipment. 

GREEN  BEANS — Canners  are  quot¬ 
ing  standard  stringless  beans  in  a 
limited  way  at  $1.20  for  2s,  F.  0. 
B.  cannery,  but  buying  interest  has 
ebbed.  Distributors  are  apparent¬ 
ly  of  the  belief  that  the  market  may 
be  due  to  ease  slightly,  and  hence 
are  working  on  current  inventories 
until  the  market  shapes  up  more 
definitely. 

CORN — There  have  been  no  price 
changes  recorded  during  the  week, 
and  buyers  are  apparently  still  in¬ 
terested  mainly  in  fancy  white 
corn,  which  is  generally  held  at  a 
bottom  price  of  $1.30  by  eastern 
packers  who  still  have  any  of  this 
grade  on  hand.  Interest  in  stan¬ 
dards  is  light  at  the  moment. 

SALMON  —  With  prices  for  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  Chinooks  from  the 
spring  run  apparently  destined  to 
top  last  year’s  prices  by  30  per  cent 
or  more,  definitely  higher  prices 
for  the  canned  product  appear  in¬ 
evitable.  Distributors  are  still 
awaiting  definite  advices  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  pack  may  be  looked 
for  from  Alaska.  Insofar  as  spots 
are  concerned,  the  market  in  Seat¬ 
tle  is  in  nominal  position,  with  dis¬ 
tributors  looking  over  resale  offer¬ 
ings  here  for  their  needs.  Labor 
costs  are  expected  to  soar  on  both 
the  Columbia  River  and  at  Alaska 
packing  points  which  of  course  will 


be  reflected  in  prices  for  the  can¬ 
ned  product. 

OTHER  FISH — It  is  the  same  old 
story  with  respect  to  shrimp,  sar¬ 
dines,  etc.,  with  first-hand  sellers 
generally  out  of  stocks  and  distrib¬ 
utors  forced  to  pick  up  small  lots  at 
resale  here  to  take  care  of  pressing 
distributing  needs.  Resale  values 
hold  unchanged  from  the  previous 
week’s  levels. 

CITRUS — Florida  canners  are  ap¬ 
parently  finding  the  going  good  on 
the  new  season’s  pack,  and  recent 
price  advances  are  being  well 
maintained  on  both  juices  and  seg¬ 
ments.  Many  distributors,  who 
covered  at  much  lower  prices  at  the 
start  of  the  season,  and  have  not 
been  going  along  with  the  market 
since,  have  apparently  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  upward  surge 
is  no  flash  in  the  pan,  and  more 
interest  in  making  large-scale  com¬ 
mitments  is  evident  here  this  week. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Occasional 
odd  lots  of  California  fruits,  mostly 
peaches,  pears,  and  fruit  cocktail 
make  their  appearance  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  while  some  are  priced 
under  recently  quoted  market  lev¬ 
els,  they  represent  small  clean-up 
lots,  rather  than  any  general  eas¬ 
ing  in  the  market.  Distributors 
are  adding  to  their  stocks  on  some 
of  these  “special”  offerings,  in  the 
belief  that  this  fruit  will  prove  val¬ 
uable  property  later  on  in  the 
season. 

1942  PRICE  CHECKS — The  Army’s 
action  in  putting  its  foot  down 
with  respect  to  the  prices  it  will 
and  will  not  pay  for  1942  pack  can¬ 
ned  foods  does  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  that  if  prices  are  considered  out 
of  line,  the  Government  will  mere¬ 
ly  refrain  from  exercising  its 
“option”  on  stated  percentages  of 
new  packs,  as  some  in  the  trade 
seem  to  believe.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Government  has  very  definite 
powers  to  commandeer  and  settle 
through  adjudication  later  on,  if 
deemed  necessary.  Hence,  distrib¬ 
utors  who  may  be  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  stocks  for  com¬ 
mercial  distribution  this  season 
may  prove  to  be  larger  than  antici¬ 
pated,  through  relinquishing  by  the 
Government  of  some  of  its  ear¬ 
marked  stocks,  had  better  revise 
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i  their  views.  If  anything,  the  indi¬ 
cated  rapid  expansion  in  the  armed 
s  forces  may  force  an  upward  revi- 
I  sion  in  the  needs  of  the  Army  and 
\  Navy  for  canned  foods,  rather  than 
I  a  reduction,  many  believe. 

I 

j  CHICAGO  MARKET 

i 

'f  Be  a  Brick — The  Dried  Foods — Trading  Has 

4  Slowed  Down — Reselling  Peas — Speculation 

as  to  Bean  Prices — Cuban  Pineapple  Prices 
— Citrus  Prices — The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  April  17,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY! — In  the 
golden  age  of  classical  antiquity, 

I  Greece  was  a  collection  of  City 

I  States,  each  independent  of  the 

;  other.  It  is  said  that  an  Ambas- 

I  sador  from  one  of  these  states,  vis- 

I  ited  the  King  of  Sparta  who  enter- 

I  tained  him  as  befitted  his  impor- 

i  tance. 

{  The  stranger  remarked  upon  the 

I  fact  that  Sparta,  of  all  the  City 

I  States  of  Greece,  was  the  only  one 

not  protected  by  a  fortified  wall. 

;  “Tomorrow,”  said  the  king,  “I  will 

4  show  you  the  wall  of  Sparta.”  On 

^  the  morrow,  he  took  his  visitor  to 

I  the  top  of  the  hill  and  showed  him 

J  rank  upon  rank,  the  famous  war- 

I  riors  of  Sparta  with  their  spears 

i  gleaming  in  the  early  morning 

j  light.  “There  is  the  wall  of 

I  Sparta.”  “There,”  said  the  king, 

7'  “are  10,000  men  and  every  man  is 

I  brick  in  the  wall.” 

Thus  originated  our  modern  say- 
•ng  that — “the  chap  is  a  brick.”  In 
this  “All  Out  For  Victory”  Cam- 
aign,  let  us  all  be  “bricks.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — Much  talk  is 
oing  the  rounds  about  dehydrated 
egetables.  Some  of  the  old  timers 
emind  you  that  back  in  the  days 
gasless  Sundays,  dehydration  as 
method  of  preservation,  came  in 
or  a  period  of  rapid  development 
nd  then,  shortly  after  the  Armi- 
tice  died  a  quick  death.  This  is 
pplicable  as  applied  to  the  domes- 
ic  business  but  there  are  firms  in 
‘  he  U.  S.  A.  who  have  been  dehy- 
i rating  vegetables  for  the  past 
number  of  years  and  who  had 
leveloped  a  sizeable  export  trade. 
These  firms  are  now  in  a  position 
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where  they  should  be  able  to  obtain 
good  distribution  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Any  method  that  takes  75  to 
95  per  cent  of  the  water  out  of 
vegetables  and  still  leaves  their  full 
food  value,  must  ultimately  come 
into  its  own.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  improvements  have 
been  made,  carelessness  in  handling 
dehydrated  products  has,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  been  eliminated,  pack¬ 
aging  in  air  tight  and  rodent  proof 
bags,  are  just  a  few  of  the  steps 
forward. 

The  local  trade  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  report  from  Canada 
where  a  new  ceiling  law,  effective 
at  once,  reduces  prices  to  a  new 
ceiling  as  of  June  last  year.  Cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers’  prices  that 
have  increased  between  June,  1941, 
and  April,  1942,  will  now  go  back  to 
the  old  basis. 

TOMATOES  —  No.  10  tin  tomato 
puree,  1941  packing,  is  quoted  at 
from  $5.00  to  $5.50  f.  o.  b.  Indiana 
with  little  or  no  business  resulting. 
Spot  tomatoes  of  all  kinds  are  so 
closely  cleaned  up  as  to  make  it 
almost  impracticable  to  quote. 

CORN  —  Trading  apparently  has 
slowed  up.  Jobbers  and  chains 
have  been  listless  toward  the 
higher  prices  that  have  been  asked 
by  those  canners  who  still  have  a 
small  remaining  stock  in  their 
warehouses. 

Complaints  continue  to  reach 
Chicago  that  corn  acreage  is  still 
coming  hard  and  that  it  will  be  a 
question  whether  the  total  as  was 
wanted,  will  be  reached. 

PEAS  —  Resale  lots  from  one 
jobber  to  another,  continues  to  be 
the  feature  of  the  market.  These 
as  of  necessity,  are  small  but  prices 
like  these  have  ruled: 

No.  2  tin  near  fancy  No.  3  sieve 
Alaskas,  $1.40 ;  No.  2  tin  extra 
standard  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas, 
$1.55 ;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No. 
3  sweets,  $1.30. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  What 
will  opening  prices  be  on  1942 
packing?  That  subject  has  been 
under  discussion  during  the  past 
week  and  varied  and  many  are  the 
ideas  expressed.  Some  seem  to 
think  that  Wisconsin  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  beans  will  open  at 
$1.10.  Others  maintain  that  it 


doesn’t  make  any  difference  what 
standard  and  extra  standard  beans 
open  up  at,  the  government  will 
take  all  those  grades,  leaving  the 
fancy  whole  and  fancy  cut  for  the 
distributor. 

PINEAPPLE  —  The  market  was 
featured  by  the  quotations  named 
on  Cuban  packing,  which  were  as 
follows : 

9  oz.  sliced,  $1.121/2 '»  9  oz. 
crushed,  $1.12i/^;  No.  2  sliced,  $2; 
No.  2  crushed,  $2 ;  No.  21/0  sliced, 
$2.40;  No.  21/4  crushed,  $2.35;  No. 
10  crushed,  $9.  All  prices  delivered 
port  of  entry. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  —  Further  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  registered  in 
Florida.  Some  prices  are : 

No.  2  tin  grapefruit  juice,  90c; 
No.  404  tin  grapefruit  juice,  $2.15; 
No.  10  tin  grapefruit  juice,  $4.25; 
No.  2  tin  orange  juice,  $1 ;  No.  404 
tin  orange  juice,  $2.40;  No.  10  tin 
orange  juice,  $4.35. 

Grapefruit  segments  are  quoted 
at  higher  levels  too,  around  $1.25 
for  No.  2  tin  and  $3  for  the  46-oz. 
tin. 

R.  s.  P.  CHERRIES — The  market  is 
taking  on  a  better  tone.  It  is  said 
that  the  Middlewestern  area  has 
been  lagging  behind  other  sections. 
Some  No.  10  R.  S.  P.  cherries  are 
quoted  at  $8.65  to  $9  delivered 
Chicago. 

BERRIES — Wherever  you  go,  you 
are  told  that  No.  10  tin  water 
grade  berries  have  not  sold  well  the 
past  several  months.  Cold  pack 
berries  apparently  have  “taken  the 
play”  away  from  the  canned 
article.  Several  bakers’  supply 
houses  in  Chicago  are  quoting  No. 
10  tin  berries  in  the  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  their  stocks. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS  —  Cali¬ 
fornia  reports  that  the  apricot  crop 
is  not  faring  so  well  this  year. 
Otherwise,  crop  outlook  is  favor¬ 
able  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Spot 
trading  is  confined  entirely  to  fill 
in  lots,  with  many  fruit  items  in 
the  line  unobtainable,  regardless  of 
price.  The  action  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  keeping  asparagus  prices 
down  and  insisting  that  the  grower 
sell  at  a  reasonable  level,  will  have 
(so  many  think)  a  good  effect  upon 
the  demand  of  the  cling  peach 
growers  and  it  is  expected  that 
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cling  peaches  will  not  open  up  very 
much  higher  than  the  1942  open¬ 
ing. 

FISH — Spots  of  all  kind,  includ¬ 
ing  sardines,  salmon,  shrimp,  crab- 
meat,  etc.,  are  so  narrow  that  little 
can  be  said  of  the  market. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER —  (See  prev¬ 
ious  issues.) 

“But  a  canner,  with  brokers  in 
100  widely  scattered  distributing 
centers,  can  have  a  comprehensive, 
bird’s-eye  picture  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  market  each  morning  when 
he  has  finished  reading  his  mail 
and  telegrams. 

“Likewise,  as  a  means  of  facili¬ 
tating  sales  in  the  future,  the  food 
broker  will  keep  the  buyers  in¬ 
formed  of  conditions.  As  the  buyer 
knows  his  possible  supply  to  re¬ 
plenish  his  stock,  he  is  the  more 
easily  sold  at  the  proper  time. 

“In  general,  the  food  broker  does 
everything  that  would  be  done  to 
further  the  interest  of  the  canner 
that  would  be  done  by  a  thorough, 
conscientious  and  fully  informed 
salesman  employed  on  a  full  time 
basis  by  the  canner.  Or  more  ac¬ 
curately,  everything  that  the  can¬ 
ner  would  do  himself  in  his  own 
interests  in  that  market  to  make  a 
sale,  insure  the  delivery  and  the 
payment  for  the  merchandise.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Fruit  Crops  Vulnerable — Canning  Asparagus 
— Grower  Prices  Arranged — Busy  on  Spinach 
—  Trying  to  Increase  Bean  Pack  —  Fruits 
Very  Quiet — Most  Tomato  Canners 
Sold  Out. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  April  17,  1942. 

CROPS — The  California  fruit  re¬ 
port  as  of  April  1,  released  by  the 
California  Co-operative  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  says  that  on  this 
date  most  fruit  and  nut  crops  were 
in  a  vulnerable  position  and  could 
be  damaged  easily  by  frost.  Several 
close  threats  from  cold  occurred  in 
some  locations  and  orchard  heaters 
came  into  play,  but  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  serious  damage  was 
done.  Winter  rainfall  was  reported 
as  quite  satisfactory  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  central  counties,  but  has 
been  well  below  normal  in  the 


southern  part  of  the  State.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  deciduous  fruits  show  every 
prospect  of  a  good  yield, 

ASPARAGUS — Canning  operations 
cn  asparagus  got  under  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  Wceic  in  at  least  two  plants 
in  the  Delta  District  and  will  soon 
become  general.  The  Asparagus 
Marketing  Order  has  been  formally 
signed  and  becomes  effective  on 
Sunaay,  April  19.  It  covers  grad¬ 
ing  only  and  otherwise  does  not  re¬ 
st.  xCo  me  size  of  the  pack.  Growers 
and  canners  have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  prices  for  canning 
SucCk  and  this  is  placed  at  5i/^c  a 
pound  on  white  and  6V->c  on  ail- 
green.  Since  wages  had  already 
oeen  agreed  upon,  prices  can  be 
named  almost  any  time.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  recently  suggested  it 
would  pay  up  to  5  per  cent  more 
than  the  opening  price  last  year, 
and  canners  are  figuring  to  see  ix 
they  can  pay  the  high  prices  for 
grass  and  labor  and  meet  this  offer. 
Many  inquiries  have  come  to  can¬ 
ners  regarding  new  pack  asparagus 
and  it  is  noted  that  these  are 
largely  from  distributing  centers 
where  war  industries  are  promi¬ 
nent.  Some  of  these  have  not 
formerly  been  heavy  buyers  of  this 
vegetable. 

SPINACH — As  the  season  on  spin¬ 
ach  progresses  the  usual  reports  of 
unfavorable  weather  conditions 
come  in  from  some  parts  of  the 
State.  Lack  of  rain  threatened  the 
crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  but  there  have  been  showers 
of  late  that  must  have  made  the 
outlook  brighter.  In  Northern  and 
Central  California  rains  have  been 
timely,  with  the  latest  rather  too 
heavy,  however,  in  some  districts. 
As  usual,  pack  estimates  will  vary 
widely  until  the  season  comes  to  an 
end.  Little  business  will  be  done 
until  the  Government  fills  its  needs 
and  clears  up  some  matters  on 
which  there  is  a  cloud.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  some  canners  who 
are  putting  up  their  first  spinach 
pack  this  season,  or  the  first  pack 
in  several  years.  These  are  called 
upon,  according  to  interpretations 
of  rulings,  to  reserve  58  per  cent 
lor  Government  needs,  but  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  the  remainder  of 
the  pack  to  civilian  trade.  This  is 
causing  little  worry,  however. 


Opening  price  ideas  range  from 
$1.35  to  $1.45  a  dozen  on  No.  2V^s. 

BEANS  —  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  line  up  an  increa^d  acre¬ 
age  of  stringless  beans  for  canning 
and  it  is  believed  that  prospects  are 
bright  for  an  increased  output  in 
California.  Some  canners  own  con¬ 
siderable  acreage  and  are  planning 
to  devote  this  to  stringless  beans  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  at  the  same 
time  contract  for  increassd  acreage 
on  the  outside.  Labor  for  harvest¬ 
ing  is  a  serious  question  but  it  is 
believed  that  this  can  be  solved  by 
enlisting  the  services  of  youngsters 
of  school  age.  As  far  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canner  is  concerned  the 
stringless  bean  market  is  bare,  and 
it  will  be  July  or  August  before 
new  pack  will  be  available. 

FRUIT  —  The  California  canned 
fruit  market  has  quieted  down 
quite  noticeably  of  late  and  canners 
are  now  much  more  busily  engaged 
in  caring  for  shipping  instructions 
than  in  making  sales.  And  brokers 
see  days  go  by  without  turning  a 
deal  that  means  a  commission.  Dis¬ 
tributors  seem  more  concerned 
with  moving  stocks  on  hand  than 
in  adding  to  these. 

OLIVES  —  The  canning  of  ripe 
olives,  suspended  for  a  time  be¬ 
cause  of  a  ruling  against  the  use  of 
tin  for  this  purpose,  has  been  re¬ 
sumed.  An  amendment  to  the  early 
ruling  of  the  War  Production  Board 
has  been  made  permitting  the  can¬ 
ning  of  olives  being  processed  in 
vats  for  canning  purposes.  This 
means  that  the  canned  pack  will  be 
about  as  large  as  was  originally 
planned.  The  pack  of  ripe  olives 
was  cut  into  somewhat  by  the  high 
prices  offered  for  olives  for  oil  mak¬ 
ing  purposes. 

TOMATOES — Sales  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  continue  to  be  made  to 
Government  agencies,  but  this 
business  is  confined  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  firms,  most  canners 
being  completely  sold  out.  A  sale 
of  No.  2  solid  pack  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  $1.25,  but  even  the 
canner  conceded  that  the  samples 
were  a  little  weak  in  color.  Most 
other  sales  seem  to  be  at  $1,271/2* 
Juice  is  moving  fairly  freely,  con¬ 
sidering  the  quiet  condition  of  the 
market. 
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ARTICHOKES — The  San  Jose  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Inc.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  for  which  Eugene  M.  O’Neill 
is  selling  agent,  is  putting  up  a 
pack  of  artichoke  hearts  this  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  being  made  in  glass 
and  the  packing  is  in  olive  oil, 
blended  oils  and  white  vinegar. 
Later  in  the  season  this  concern 
will  pack  stringless  beans  and 
tomatoes. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Prices  on  Shrimp  and  on  Oysters — Produc¬ 
tion  Figures — War  Measures. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  17,  1942. 

CANNED  SHRIMP  QUOTATIONS — 
Price  of  canned  shrimp  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  plain  No. 
1  standard  tins,  f.  o.  b.  point  of 
production,  as  reported  by  Gulf 
Coast  packers. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN 


April  1, 

March  1, 

April  1, 

WP:T  pack  1942 

1942 

1941 

Small  . 

,...$1.90-2.20  $1.90-2.10.  few 

1.85  $1.20-1.25 

Mi'diutn 

....  2.00-2.30 

2.00-2.25,  few 

1.95 

1.25-1.45 

I.ai'Ke  .... 

....  2.10-2.40 

2.10-2.40,  few 

2.05 

1.30-1.45 

.1  umbo  ... 

....  2.40-2.60 

2.20-2.50,  few 

2.60 

1.35-1.55 

DRY  PACK 

Small  .... 

....  1.90-2.15 

1.90-2.10 

1.20-1.25 

Medium 

....  2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.25 

1.25-1.45 

Laijie  .... 

....  2.10-2.35 

2.10-2.35 

1.30-1.45 

Jumlx)  .. 

....  2.20-2.50 

2.20-2.50 

1.35-1.55 

NOTE — Due  to  small  pack,  the  majority  of 
luickcrs  are  not  quotinf?  prices  at  this  time. 


CANNED  OYSTER  QUOTATIONS — 
Price  of  canned  oysters  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  plain  No.  1 
standard  tins,  f.  o.  b.  point  of  pro¬ 
duction,  as  reported  by  Gulf  Coast 
packers. 

April  1.  1942  March  1,  1942  Ai)ril  1,  1941 

90-2.10  $1.90-2.00  $1.10-1.3.', 

‘PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENTS  AND 
pPiCES — For  week  ending  8  A.  M. 
S  turday,  April  11.  The  produc- 
ti  n  of  shrimp,  except  in  Galveston, 
i  of  red  snapper  increased  from 
it  of  the  previous  week,  while 
t-  production  of  oysters,  crabs 
<‘  1  mullet  decreased.  Principal 
1  ’dings  were  as  follows: 


LOUISIANA — Shrimp  3,800  bbls., 
including  701  for  canning.  Oys¬ 
ters  16,600  bbls.,  including  14,- 
055  for  canning.  Crabs  37,680 
lbs. 

ALABAMA — Oysters  6,951  bbls., 
including  5,100  for  canning. 
Crabs  35,000  lbs.  Mullet  35,600 
lbs.  Red  Snapper  48,000. 
BILOXI — Oysters  16,998  bbls.,  all 
for  canning.  Shrimp  212  bbls., 
including  40  for  canning. 
GALVESTON— Shrimp  56  bbls. 
Oysters  39  bbls.  Red  Snapper 
22,450  lbs. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  generally  were  as  follows : 
New  Orleans  area:  Mostly  large 
and  jumbo. 

Morgan  City  area:  Jumbo. 

Biloxi:  Large  and  jumbo. 

Galveston :  Medium  and  small. 

During  the  week  ending  April 
4,  1942,  there  were  2,280  standard 
cases  of  shrimp  canned,  which 
brings  up  the  total  for  the  season 
to  751,103  standard  cases.  There 
were  909,235  cases  canned  during 
the  same  period  in  the  season  1940- 
41  and  1,067,972  cases  during  the 
same  period  in  the  season  1939-40. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS* 
GULF  COAST — Texas — The  U.  S. 
Engineer  Office,  Galveston,  advised 
under  date  of  April  9,  1942 : 

(Notice  to  Navigation  Interests 
— Notice  No.  42-25),  as  follows: 

“Navigation  interests  and  others 
are  advised  that  commencing  im¬ 
mediately  there  will  be  continuous 
aerial  gunnery  and  bombing  on  the 
southwest  end  of  Galveston  Island. 
The  danger  area  extends  along  the 
Gulf  Beach  from  the  San  Luis  Pass 
Coast  Guard  Station  to  San  Luis 
Pass  at  the  southwest  end  of  Gal¬ 
veston  Island. 

“The  danger  area  extends  into 
the  Gulf  three  miles  seaward  from 
the  beach  from  San  Luis  Pass 

*From  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Notice  to 
Mariners  No.  5  issued  April  11,  1942. 


Coast  Guard  Station  and  parallel 
to  the  beacon  to  San  Luis  Pass. 

“All  persons  and  all  coastwise 
shipping,  fishing  and  pleasure 
boats  are  warned  to  keep  out  of  the 
above  area. 

“Further  notice  will  be  given 
when  the  aerial  gunnery  and 
bombing  practice  is  discontinued.” 


SALMON  TAXI  SERVICE 

A  special  salmon  “taxi”  service  with 
ice  tank  taxis  holding  large  quantities  of 
ice  for  cooling  the  young  fish  en  route 
have  been  placed  along  the  Columbia 
River  since  erection  of  the  two  big  dams, 
at  Bonneville,  Ore.,  and  Grand  Coulee, 
Wash.,  which  have  diverted  the  stream  to 
some  extent.  The  salmon  industry,  a  $7,- 
000,000  a  year  commercial  fishing  enter¬ 
prise  on  this  Pacific  Northwest  stream, 
is  being  developed  by  the  re-education 
plan  of  the  government,  which  makes  use 
of  the  ice-cooled  taxis  to  get  salmon,  no¬ 
torious  for  spawning  in  their  own  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  deeply  rooted  to  tributaries 
and  new  flow  of  the  river  equipped  with 
climbing  ladders  and  other  appurtenances 
for  the  fish  disturbed  in  their  habitat  by 
the  building  of  the  two  hydro-electric 
projects. 

Damming  of  the  stream  at  the  two 
points  mentioned  has  called  for  a  series 
of  eight  specially  designed  tanks,  which 
are  ice-cooled  and  aerated.  Chosen  fish, 
worthy  of  propagation,  are  selected  for 
rides  in  these  iced  taxicabs  so  that  they 
may  be  distributed  to  various  tributaries 
where  they  may  become  acclimatized. 

— Ice  and  Refrigeration,  February. 


ALIENS  BARRED 

The  California  State  Department  of 
Health  has  ruled  that  only  American  citi¬ 
zens  may  operate  food  sterilization  ma¬ 
chinery  in  canneries,  licensed  by  the 
State.  Workers  affected  include  superin¬ 
tendents,  cook  room  foremen  and  retort 
opei’ators. 


BEWARE 

The  enemy  will  “try  to  spread  doubt 
and  confusion,  discontent  and  mistrust 
.  .  .  Beware  of  the  man  who  instills 
doubt  in  your  mind,  he  may  not  be 
Hitler’s  agent,  but  he  is  doing  that 
agent’s  work,”  says  Donald  Nelson. 


I  For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

i  XYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

i  **They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

j  WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
j  Westminster,  Maryland 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


Tmie  iCJKniqnErai  iCianwiiPAVKUST 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B,  Factory 

Because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  all  items,  this  list  includes 
only  those  sizes,  grades  and  styles  available  in  one  or  more 
sections.  There  are  no  doubt  odd  lots  of  unquoted  items  to  be 
found  but,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  not  enough  to  establish 
a  market.  Except  for  a  few  items,  like  asparagus,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products,  fish,  etc..  No.  Is,  buffet  and  like  sizes  have 
never  been  quoted  on  this  page.  Nor  have  specialties  like 
spaghetti,  soups,  dog  foods,  etc. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 


Central 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Ebc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2...... 

1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

6.15 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.25 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

...  1.80 

Out 

Out 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

...  1.15 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

...  6.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

No.  2  Soaked . . 

...  .80 

.85 

.92 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


BEETS 
Whole,  No.  2 . 


.92%  2.00 


No. 

2%  . . . 

1.75 

No. 

10  . 

7.00 

Cut,  No.  2»~ . 

.90 

No. 

2%  . . . . 

1.15 

No. 

10  . 

.  3.65 

4.25 

Sliced, 

,  No.  2 . . 

1.10 

No. 

2%  . . 

No. 

10  . 

.  4.00 

4.75 

Diced,  No.  2 . .75 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 85 

CARROTS 

Diced.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  3.50 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 85 

Fancy  No.  2 . 1.15 

CORN — Wholegrain 


.87% 

4.50 


.90 

3.75 


Out 

Out 

Out 

.85 

Out 

Out 

.85 

Out 

Out 

.85 

Out 

Out 


.75 

Out 


Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 


Out 

Out 


.85  .97% 

1.10  . 


Out 

Out 


Out 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  10 . . 

...  6.50 

7.35 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  .No.  10  . . 

..  6.75 

7.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

...  1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

...  6.50 

7.00 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.05 

No.  10  . 

6.15 

6.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.95 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

5.90 

6.10 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.95 

1.02’ 

No.  10  . . 

5.75 

6.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2% . 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

. 

3.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

...  1.00 

l.lj 

No.  10  . . 

....  4.50 

5.00 

Std.,  No.  2..„ . . . 

.80 

No.  10  . . . 

....  3.75 

3.90 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 


1.15 

Out 


Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 


1.25 

Out 


1.10  1.25 


1.10 

5.50 

Out 

Out 


Out 

Out 


.82% 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

1.00 

1.16 

1.00 

No.  2%  ........ _ .........  .»—.... 

1.35 

1.60 

1.30 

No.  1 6” . . . . . 

4.65 

5.50 

4.75 

Withdrawn 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limaa. 

1.20 

1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

1.15 

Nri  2 . ' . 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac - ... _ 

1.50 

1.25 

No.  2%  . . 

1.50 

2.00 

TOMATOES 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . . . 

5.25 

5.50 

Out 

Out 

5.50 

With  pur«-e 

Std.,  No.  1 _ _ 

.77%  .80 

Out 

Out 

.8i 

No.  2  . . 

1.05 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2%  . . . . 

1.35 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

1.25 

1.30 

■Nn  in  . 

5.00 

5.50 

Out 

4.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.)....„ . 

.60 

.62% 

No.  800  fis%  or.)  ’ . 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz7) . .'. - - 

.80 

No.  803  Cvl.  120  oz.l . 

.85 

No.  2  Cyl.'  (24  oz.)..! . 

.85 

.95 

.82% 

.85 

.87%. 

No  9  Tyl  (4ft  OT.  ) 

1.75 

No  10  7 . 7 . ' . 

3.75 

4.00 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No  2  . . . 

.85 

.80 

No.  2%  . . 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

No.  lb  . 

4.25 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

5.00 

6.00 

.  5.25 

.  5.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . . 

Wft  1 A  . 

.90 

1.00 

4.75 

.  1.00 

.  4.75 

No.  2  std. _ _ 

Kn  1 0  . 

.85 

4.00 

CHERRIES 

1.75 

1.60 

1.70 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

8.75 

8.50 

9.00 

.  3.00 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  — .. — - 

No.  2  - 

No.  B  . . 


Florida 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  Cyl.  (46  oz.) - 


PEARS 


Fey.,  No.  lO . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

No.  10,  Water  . 


PINEAPPLE 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat — . . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . . . 

No.  2  Tall .  2.00 

No.  2%  .  2.35 

No.  10  in  Juice . . . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . . . 

No!  2  ....“!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!"!“!!!!!!“““  !!!!!!! 

46  oz . . . 


Cuban 

Port  of  Entry 
Crushed  Sliced 


2.30 


2.75 

2.45 


Withdrawn 

1.25 

3.35 

.90 

1.00 

.75  . 

2.15 

1.75  . 

4.25 

3.50  . 

2.45 

2.55 

2.r,6 

2.35 

2.25 

2.35 

2.15 

1.90 

2.00 

6.30 


8.75 

7.75 
6.50 
5.25 


Mexican 


2.00 

2.40 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.90  .97% 

1.07%  1  10 

.  1.80 

2.05  2.15 

6.90  7.40 

7.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 57% 

. 77% 

.  1.15 

.  2.75 

.  5.50 


PEAS 

1 

Odd  Lots  . 

...  nominal 

Out 

Out 

OYSTERS 

PUMPKIN 

5  oz.  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Out 

Out 

.80  . 

10  oz . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

.95 

1.02% 

Out 

Out 

3.10  _ 

SALMON 

No.  10  . 

...  3.00 

3.50 

Out 

Out 

.92%  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

A  IllfWf  AOlif  XvU*  X.S.*. 

SHRIMP 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.85 

.95 

-70  -7fi 

No.  2%  . 

...  1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

.95  l!lb 

No.  lb  _ 

...  3.15 

3.75 

Withdrawn 

No.  1,  Large . . . 

Canned  Fish 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.90  2.10  . 

3.60  4.00  . 

.  2.00  2.25 

Southern 

1.90  2.20  . 

2.00  2.30  . 

2.10  2.40  . 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now's  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
‘Jlh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Surplus  equipment.  1  Knapp  Adjustable  Label¬ 
ing  Machine;  1  A.B.  Continuous  No.  2  and  2^,4  Cooker  and 
Cooler;  1  Standard  3  Basket  Robins  Retort;  20  Steel  Baskets;  2 
small  one-basket  Retorts;  1  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  10  tomatoes; 
1  fifty-gal.  Glass  Lined  Steel  Jacketed  Kettle;  2  Rotary  Tomato 
vVashei’s.  Michigan  Canneries,  Dundee,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor-Thomas  Washer  and  Scalder  with  cold 
'.vater  spray;  one  new  Hercules  Conveyor  Belt,  capacity  about 
',000  bushels  in  10  hours;  Ten-ton  Lift,  Endless  Chain  Hoist, 
n  good  condition.  Adv.  2610,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — At  low  prices  the  following  used  canning  ma- 
hinery  in  good  working  condition:  1  M.  &  S.  Liquid  Filler, 
ontact  parts  of  nickel,  for  No.  1  cans;  1  Ayars  12-valve  Liquid 
Filler,  contact  parts  of  nickel,  will  take  up  to  and  including 
•s,  gocd  as  new;  4  Model  5  Food  Machinery  Corn  Cutters;  1 
-N'o.  7  Silker;  1  Boot  Pea  Elevator,  complete;  1  Hughlett  Can 
r^acquering  Machine;  1  Sterling  Cuber,  belt  drive;  1  Sterling 
Cuber,  equipped  with  standard  motor;  3  sets  1000-gal.  capacity 
Lightning  Copper  Coils  including  Langsenkamp  Steam  Traps; 
3  sets  1000-gal.  capacity  Kookmore  Copper  Coils  including 
Langsenkamp  Steam  Traps;  1  Belt  Drive  Tuc  Husker;  1  Ayars 
"orn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans;  1  Monitor  Style  “Y”  Washer. 
Vdv.  2614,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  High  Unit  Hansen  Quality  Separators  com¬ 
plete  with  Sal  Wood  Density  Regulator,  price  $1,000;  1  Peerless 
No.  4  gallon  style  B  Exhauster  with  exchange  guides  for  2  and 
3  pound  cans,  capacity  No.  2  cans  136,  No.  2V2  cans  115  per 
minute,  price  $200;  1  Wolfinger  Beet  Slicer,  price  $175;  two  10' 
Hansen  Elevator  Boots  complete  with  idlers  and  drive,  $125  each; 
all  in  A-No.  1  condition.  F.O.B.  Wisconsin  cannery.  Adv.  2616, 
The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scale,  20  ton,  never  installed.  Save 
$200.  Adv.  2617,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Wisconsin  Washer,  Hopper  Trucks,  Clipper 
Cleaner,  Steam  Hoist.  Adv.  2618,  'The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Hand  Fillers;  5x10  Wonder  Cooker  complete 
with  speed  transmission;  Steam  Engine;  2  old-style  Ayars 
Tomato  Fillers;  200  H.P.  Steam  Boiler;  Shafting  and  Pulleys; 
500  gal.  round  and  square  Wooden  Tanks;  and  various  other 
canning  machinery.  George  C.  Pfeffer,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Steam  Hoist;  1  Fan  Type  Wooden  Corn 
Silker;  1  Centrifugal  Sludge  Pump;  Shafting  and  miscellaneous 
items  from  a  dismantled  factory.  H.  M.  Ruff  &  Son,  Woodbine,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Tomato  Peeling  Table  to  accommodate  80 
peelers;  1  Ayars  Tomato  Washer;  1  Tomato  Scalder;  1  Tomato 
Exhaust  Box  for  No.  2  cans;  1  Queen  Anne  Skin  Pump;  1  Hand 
pack  Filling  Table  with  Conveyor  for  filling  No.  2  cans;  1  Motor 
reduction  gear  2  H.P.,  ratio  25  to  1;  1  Sprague-Sells  Cob  Corn 
Trimmer;  1  Sprague-Sells  No.  2  can,  6  pocket  Corn  Filler  for 
crushed  corn;  1  Worm  Auger  Type  Conveyor;  1  Bucket  Elevator. 
S.  E.  W.  Friel,  Queenstown,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — The  following  shop-worn  and  used  machines 
ready  for  immediate  shipment:  2  small  size  only  Pea  Washers; 
1  Berlin  Chapman  Chopper  Pump,  30  gal.  P.M.  capacity;  1  Berlin 
Chapman  Pump  only  for  above  60  gal.  P.M.  capacity;  2  Berlin 
Chapman  Open  Kettles,  42"x72";  2  Berlin  Chapman  15  valve 
Juice  Fillers  No.  1  to  No.  3  can;  1  Berlin  Chapman  10  valve 
Juice  Filler  No.  1  to  No.  3  can;  4  sets  of  Coils  for  500  gallon 
Pulp  Tanks;  1  Berlin  Chapman  pure  nickel  Quality  Grader;  1 
Berlin  Chapman  1000  can  Super  Continuous  Cooker  No.  1  cans; 
1  Berlin  Chapman  500  can  Super  Cooler  No.  1  cans;  2  Berlin 
Chapman  Elevating  Units  only  Hydraulic  Elevators.  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — Used  Apple  Pomace  Dryer.  Give  complete  de¬ 
scription  and  best  cash  price.  Adv.  2612,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 1  Used  Sterling  Vegetable  Peeler;  1  Nailing  Ma¬ 
chine;  1  Rotary  Syruper.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

WANTED — Cold  water  make-up  Pump  2  gal.  per  minute. 
R.  Brown,  Prospect  Ave.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED — Hand  or  power  operated  No.  2  Can  Boxer.  Make 
not  important  as  long  as  in  good  condition.  Quality  Foods 
Co.,  Bradford,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Will  pay  liberal  cash  price  for  one  or  two  Model 
“F”  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  Bean  Snippers,  or  will  rent  same 
90  days,  giving  bond  for  safe  return  and  no  damage.  Wire 
collect.  Deep  Lake  Canning  Co.,  Dania,  Fla. 

(Please  turn  to  J)age  2U) 
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HAYNIE  HOT-WATER 
TOMATO  SCALOER 


Patent  No.  2, 111,285 
^  Other  Patents  Pending 

^  The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
^  on  the  market.  Controls  lensth  of  scaldins  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K- ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  lnc.| 

BALTIMORE,  M 

MANUFACTURERS  OT.^ANNING  EQUIPMENT 


WANTED  AND  FOR  SALE 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Quantities  of  the  following  canning  crop  seeds: 
Giant  Nobel  Spinach,  Round  Pod  Wax,  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Topcross  Maine  Bantam,  Bantam  Evergreen.  Source,  germina¬ 
tion  and  prices  quoted  upon  inquiry.  The  Larsen  Co.,  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE — 100  bu.  Rogers  Landreth  Stringless  Bean  Seed; 
12  bu.  Rogers  U.S.  No.  5  Refugee  Hybrid  Bean  Seed.  D.  E. 
Winebrenner  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 100  bushels  of  Baby  Potato  Lima  Bean  Seed  for 
immediate  delivery.  Adv.  2615,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


TOMATO  PLANTS — Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Master  Marglobe 
and  Stokesdale.  Shipments  from  Florida  farm  April  10  to  May 
5.  After  May  10  from  our  Franklin,  Va.,  farms.  Orders  booked 
now  will  have  priority  deliveries.  All  grown  from  Certified 
treated  seeds.  Wire  or  write  for  delivered  or  f.  o.  b.  prices. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  with  experience  in  canning  factory,  capable 
of  handling  help,  and  general  supervisory  duties.  Write,  with 
references,  to  make  appointment.  Adv.  2611,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HUMANITARIANISM 

A  small  man  was  holding  forth  on  humanitarianism. 

“My  friend,”  he  said,  “you  should  never  in  any  circumstances 
strike  a  child.  I’ve  brought  up  six  boys  myself,  so  I  know  what 
I’m  talking  about.” 

“Six  boys!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  audience.  “And  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  haven’t  laid  a  hand  on  one  of  them?” 

“Never,”  declared  the  lecturer,  except  in  self-defense.” 

FOLLOWED  INSTRUCTIONS 
James  came  to  a  word  he  could  not  pronounce. 

“Barque,”  prompted  the  teacher. 

James  snickered. 

“Barque,”  exclaimed  the  teacher  harshly. 

James  (obediently) — “Bow-wow.” 

IT  DIDN’T  MATTER 

First  (in  psych  lecture) — Wake  me  up  in  half  an  hour. 
Second — Why? 

First — Might  as  well  sleep.  Professor  said  we  forget  50  per 
cent  of  what  we  learn,  anyway. 

Sylvia — Lovemaking  is  just  the  same  as  it  always  was. 
Helen — How  do  you  know? 

Sylvia — I  just  read  about  a  Greek  maiden  who  sat  and  listened 
to  a  lyre  all  night. 

MASTER  OF  THE  DIAL 
Teacher — Willie,  where’s  Toronto? 

Willie — Right  between  Davenport  and  Pittsburgh. 

Teacher — Where  did  you  get  that  answer? 

Willie — On  our  radio  set. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 

B  rVn  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scaiding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

B-rhn  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAHS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  FruiU. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Ciasholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Ei.iclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
C'.iisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

'’cod  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

lin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
‘.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

■;^d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.:ONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
klsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

''  ;od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
n;sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  Hyd^auUc. 

,  rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
■'isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  1. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MUceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  1)1. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  j/Id. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ay  an  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlto,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  Am)  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery' Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


nSH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Ketdes  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  ^  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Planters  Mtq.  Co.  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co  ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  ior  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  6  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 


SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS.  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Have  YOU  Started  the  Pay-Roll 
Savings  Plan  in  YOUR  Company? 


Plan  Easy  to  Install 

Like  all  efficient  systems,  the  Pay-Roll  Savings 
Plan  is  amazingly  easy  to  install,  whether  your 
employees  number  three  or  ten  thousand. 

For  full  facts  and  samples  of  free  literature,  send 
the  coupon  below — today!  Or  write.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  Section  C,  709  Twelfth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Like  a  strong,  healthy  wind,  the  Pay-Roll  Savings 
Plan  is  sweeping  America!  Already  more  than 
32,000  firms,  large  and  small,  have  adopted  the  Plan, 
with  a  total  of  over  seventeen  million  employees — 
and  the  number  is  swelling  hourly. 

But  time  is  short! .  .More  and  more  billions  are 
needed,  and  needed  fast,  to  help  buy  the  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  and  ships  America’s  fighting  forces  must 
have.  The  best  and  quickest  way  to  raise  this  money 
is  by  giving  every  American  wage  earner  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  regular,  systematic  purchase  of 
Defense  Bonds.  The  Plan  provides  the  one  perfect 
means  of  sluicing  a  part  of  ALL  America’s  income 
into  the  Defense  Bond  channel  regularly  every  pay¬ 
day  in  an  ever-rising  flood. 

Do  your  part  by  installing  the  Pay-Roll  Savings 
Plan  note.  For  truly,  in  this  war,  this  people's  war, 
VICTORY  BEGINS  AT  THE  PAY  WINDOW. 
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Go\de*' 


Hybrid 


I 


Preferred 
by  the 

FARMER-GROWER 

for  its  heavier  fodder,  freedom 
from  suckers,  cleaner  plants 
carrying  ears  three  feet  above 
ground— all  making  for  less  la¬ 
borious  harvesting  plus  better 
yield  of  fodder.  Its  tight  husk 
extending  well  beyond  the  ear 
offers  resistance  to  ear  worms. 


Preferred 
by  the 
C ANNER 


because  farmers  deliver  loads  of 
corn  more  free  from  sucker  ears, 
nubbins  and  worm  damage.  Its 
handsome,  large  ears  of  narrow¬ 
er  grain,  12  to  16  rows,  result  in 
neater  kernels  of  bright  golden 
color,  giving  a  more  attractive 
appearance  to  both  whole  kernel 
and  cream  style  packs. 


A  product  of  the  Asgrow  breeding  program,  obtainable  only  from 


ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT  AND  BRANCHES 


